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SWIFT’S 1953 REPORT TO YOU 


What H 


Here’s Where the 
Other 26%¢ Went 


For Labor 


Almost half of the 26 7/10¢ was paid out 
for wages and salaries, including employee 
benefits. Swift paid out $324,027,305 to 
78,500 men and women employes last year. 


For Supplies 


Swift spent $127,763,430 for salt (7,500 
carloads), fuel, containers, paper and thou- 
sands of other items necessary to process 
and move products from you to consumer. 


For Transportation 


It costs about $617.00 to move a carload 
of beef from Omaha to Boston. Meats move 
an average of 1,000 miles from open range 
to kitchen range. Truck and railroad trans- 
portation cost Swift $66,353,828. 


For Taxes 


Last year Swift & Company paid to Federal, 
State and Local governments $49,912,271 
in taxes. This amounted to an average of 
$636.00 per employee of the company. 


For Other 
Business Expenses 


Research, marketing services, advertising, 
depreciation, interest on borrowed money, 


and all other necessary business expenses 
cost $91,805,728. 


Swift’s Net Profit 
Per Dollar of Sales 


With all costs paid, there remained out of the 

Sales Dollar, 1 3/10¢ for Swift & Company. 
The 65,000 shareholders were paid for the use of their 
money in the form of dividends. The remainder was retained 
for use in the business. It will serve to improve further the 
efficiency of Swift & Company's operations. 
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136 of Swift's 
1953 average sales 
dollar was paid for 
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livestock and 


other agricultural 


products 


BUYING LIVESTOCK 
dnd Other 
Agricultural Products 


LOADING» 
Into Trucks, 
Railroad Cars 


TRANSPORTING 
Livestock, Meats 
and Other Products 


MERCHANDISING 
Retail Store Displays, 
Consumer Surveys, Etc. 


To Develop New, Improved 
Uses for Your Products 


Treasurer’s Comment 


The picture-story above 
points out the many 
necessary services Swift 
& Company performs 
in converting your ag- 
ricultural products into 
usable form; and dis- 
tributing them to thousands of sales 
outlets all over America. 


A. L. Bruckner 


All of these services cost money, as 
the figures above indicate. Yet they 
are performed with an economy and 
efficiency which few other industries 
in the world can match. 


The item shown as “‘Net Profit per 
Dollar of Sales—1 3/10¢” is what is 
left over after all costs are paid. It is 
the profit Swift & Company received 


PROC 
Products for Food and 
Other Useful Purposes 


Magazines, Newspapers, 


Quick Facts‘ 


The financial report of Swift 
& Company for 1953 shows: 
Total sales of all Swift's 
products amounted to 
$2,597 ,203,715 


Swift paid out for livestock and 
other agricultural products, 
and other costs of doing busi- 
ness, as described below: 
$2,563,300,421 


Total net earnings 
for the year: 
$33,903,294 


d to the Other 26:«? 


PACKAGING 
For Sanitation and 
Greater Sales Appeal 


ADVERTISING —TV, SELLING 
To Retailers, 


“Breakfast Club” (Radio) | Other Outlets 


OUR MARTHA LOGAN 
Test Kitchens Broaden 
Demand for Your Products 


for doing all of the essential jobs. 

Swift & Company earnings last year 
amounted to less than 4¢ per pound 
on all products we handled. This very 
narrow margin of profit is so small 
that it could not have an appreciable 
effect on the price of livestock, or on 
the price you paid for meat. 


Treasurer, Swift & Company 


Swift & Company 


UNION STOCK YARDS, CHICAGO 9, ILL. 
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Calving Time Calls for Special Supplies! 


RE you ready with the best aids for dealing with the health hazards 
that accompany calving time? 


It pays to prepare in advance. Franklin Products make it easy to protect 
against such losses. 


Your local Franklin Drug Store Dealer is equipped to help you. Check 
over the items listed below and see if you don’t need to have some of 
these at hand . . . It's your surest way of being prepared for trouble: 


. Franklin Calf Puller. A powerful, one-man instrument that safely 
provides the necessary aid in calving emergencies. 


. Franklin Sulfa-Urea Uterine Boluses and Franklin Uterine Boluses 
- are effective in dealing with uterine infections in cows following 
‘ Typical a difficult calving. 
| He Small Town ter 2 3+ Franklin Tri-Sulfa and Penicillin also aid in treating systemic in- 
1G pec Meera: DEERTRAIL = fections following calving. See Catalog. 
ilers, — Geo. Reed, Prop. #4 4. Franklin Udder Exe and Franklin Chap Ointment protect udders 
utlets Ae : tg Deertrall, Colo. £ and teats. 


. INFECTIOUS SCOURS. Use Franklin Sulfatan or Franklin Infec- 


: tious Scour Treatment. 
oul 
ee e . PNEUMONIA in Young Animals. Use Franklin Tri-Sulfa. 


your local Drug Store dealer. There you 7, /. GRUBS. Franklin Warble Treatment. Franklin Cube Powder. 
get helpful service with the professional |= 8. DEHORNING SUPPLIES. It pays to dehorn early . . . Franklin 


skill of a trained pharmacist, with vac- = © Dehorning Paste. Tube Dehorners. Small Barnes Instrument. 


cines under proper refrigeration, and Dehorning Paint. Blood Stopper 
with time and money saving conven- ? 7 


ience . . . Name of your a . Vaccinate Early to Prevent Blackleg and Malignant Edema, using 
_. Nearest dealer on request. Aaah AaaalH 4 Franklin Clostridium Chauvei-Septicus Bacterin. 


, VACCINES MANY NEW ITEMS ARE IN THE 1954 COMPLETE FRANKLIN CATALOG. 
RA 
i 


Get your free copy from your local Franklin Dealer, or write to 
ast year 


r pound 


over eS ae” §=6O.M. FRANKLIN SERUM COMPANY 


reciable ' oe Pt) as 
k, or on ae 


nearest Franklin sales office. 


DENVER - KANSAS CITY - WICHITA - ALLIANCE - AMARILLO - FT. WORTH - MARFA 
EL PASO - MONTGOMERY - SALTLAKECITY - LOS ANGELES - PORTLAND - BILLINGS - CALGARY 
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SAYS HE'D HAVE 
BEEN $10,000 
AHEAD 


Mr. M. J. Borsenik, of Brant, 
Michigan, writes us: 


“I would have been $10,000 
further ahead today if I had been 
receiving your Digest for the past 
ten years instead of only the last 
ten months. I wouldn’t think of 
farming or feeding cattle without 
it. I recommend it to everyone 
whose business depends on agri- 
culture.”’ 


We Receive Many Similar Letters 
from New Clients, Saying the 


DOANE 
AGRICULTURAL DIGEST 


would have saved them many costly 
mistakes and substantially increased 
their earnings. .. Information 
sent to clients by the Digest is pre- 
pared primarily for the guidance of 
Doane Farm Managers, and is care- 
fully pretested. Only that which is 
proven sound and usable is passed 
on to you. 

The practical advice of the 450 
page looseleaf Digest and its twice- 
monthly releases is followed by 
thousands of farmers, ranchers and 
businessmen because it pays. That's 
why most of our clients continue 
the service year after year. 


Write for Free Sample Releases 


and see how the Digest can help 
you make more money. 


DOANE 


Agricultural Service, Inc. 


Dept. 612, 306 Plymouth Bldg. 
Des Moines 9, Iowa 








Grus-BomB @ 


QUICKER, EASIER WAY to treat limited numbers 
of cattle for Grubs (Wolves, Warbles)! Part the 

hair and spray directly into grub cyst. Kills grubs 
without breaking scab—without brushing-in. Bomb 
treats 400-500 grub cysts. $1.85 at deal- 
ers. Pack of 4—$7.50 postpaid. Write= 


Farnam Co. Dept. GB-3 , Omaha, Nebr. == 












EXTRA LETTERS OR 
FIGURES ~25¢ EA, 





Complete with set of figures | to 10, bottle of ink and 
fullinstructions, all for $5.25, postpaid. 


CATTLE 
BLANKETS 


Made from quality ma- 
terials. expertly tailored, 
all sizes. Prompt service- 
Write for circular and 


Prices. 
NECK CHAINS 
1.Bright silvery 


EAR TAGS finish chain. 
ala aie a — a num- 
select from, Write er pilates. 
for prices. 3. Key ring fasteners 

4. Priced reasonable. 
Illustrating neck chains, ear tags, 
marking devices, syringes, veterinary 
instruments, brushes, combs, clippers, 


horn and hoof tools, remedies and hune 
dreds of items for the stock raiser. 


—Write for it. 


Mak ora 























To THE 
EDITOR 


THAT’S THE SPIRIT—Enclosed find 
dues and donation to the building fund. 
I was caught in the price squeeze with 
about 200 high priced yearlings on hand 
and did not know whether I would still 
be feeding cattle or not—but am still 
in the game and hope for better luck 
this year.—Martin Gerke, Marshall 
County, Ia. 

SALES SLOW—Sales have been good 
but slow, even with the average less than 
half that received in 1951. 

3ut the better cattlemen do not in- 
tend to lose their quality.—F. E. Messer- 
smith & Sons, Box Butte County, Nebr. 





CONTRAST—We are enjoying a very 
agreeable winter; a great quantity of 
hay is being shipped to drouth areas. 
Twenty years ago we were shipping in 
hay, paying almost twice the current 
price, with top cattle $20 per head.— 
Adolph Thorstenson, Walworth County, 
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Livestock 
Equipment 





Improved TECO 
Cattle Squeeze 


New neck lever latch, foot operated, 
safer and faster. Slatted rear gate 
causes waiting animal to come in bet- 
ter. Improved safety and ease of oper- 
ation makes the TECO Squeeze better 
than ever. New easy-to-load trailer, too, 


= Re eR RRR TREN SSOP 





New Improved TECO 
Calf Chute 


New narrow squeeze bar exposes more 
of calf’s side than ever before. One- 
pull squeeze and tilt feature. Faster, 
easier operation throughout. New 
swinging rear gate saves effort. More 
compact overall. For years the best, 
the new TECO Calf Chute is now 
better than ever! 











Write for name 
of nearest dealer 
\ an ee ee es ee 


THOMPSON & GILL, Inc. 


Madera, California 


Please send me complete information 
on the following TECO ranch and feed 
lot equipment. 


(J Cattle Squeeze (] Calf Chute 


POG O aianinscesesesccccnctccnccosesesesasscasncncsssesessanesiortens 
Address. 
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"THE CATTLE PRICE SITUATION IN 1954 gives promise of being considerably better 
than in 1953 but not so good as in 1952. Higher prices will result because of smaller 
cattle marketings and improvement in producer and feeder psychology which changed 
from highly inflated optimism in 1951 to extreme pessimism in 1953. 


1e Lookout 








"IF THERE IS A RETURN OF GREATER PRODUCER CONFIDENCE in 1954, as seems probable, 
and consumer income is 5 per cent less than in 1953, as forecast by some economists, 
slaughter steer prices because of smaller marketings would be expected to average 
about 16 per cent higher than last year. If consumer income holds unchanged the rise 
in prices would be around 20 to 22 per cent." 


THESE ARE THE OPENING AND CLOSING PARAGRAPHS of an article on cattle prospects 
for 1954, by Charles A. Burmeister, retired Department of Agriculture cattle outlook 
expert, who has prepared this advance information especially for the Producer. Between 
these two paragraphs will be found this expert's reasoning in arriving at the 
conclusions here set forth. (See Page 14). 


IN THE SAME VEIN, our market writer, Carroll Wells, speaks about the market 
picture as being dominated by "confidence in the future." (See Page 18.) 


"PERHAPS THE FEEDER DISPLAYS MORE CONFIDENCE than any other segment of the 
industry," he says, which is an about-face from the attitude of late last year. 
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THIS STRENGTH CAN BE FOUND IN ALL AREAS, Mr. Carroll adds, even in the movement 
of large numbers of cattle in the wheat pastures and the dry ranges of the Southwest. 





A MORE ORDERLY AND CAREFUL MARKETING of the higher costing cattle is looked for by 
this market observer, resulting in an improved market. 


MORE COWS WILL HAVE TO BE SLAUGHTERED in 1954 than in 1953 if numbers are to be 
held in line, cautions Mr. Wells. 


MOST ECONOMISTS THINK THAT 1954 will turn out second-best as far as general 
prosperity is concerned. Nineteen-fifty-three was the most prosperous in U. S. history. 


FOR 1954 THEY LOOK FOR A "“READJUSTMENT." Some say it has already taken place, and 
-c¢o others that it is only a few months away, while a few look for a depression. 





ite MOST EXPERTS EXPECT 1954 TO BRING A GRADUAL DECLINE of about 5 per cent in total 
a output of goods and services, as Mr. Burmeister mentions in his article. 

re. Faster, 

=. THE DROP WOULD OF COURSE DIG INTO INCOMES that much, but, even so, 1954 would be 
7 next to a record year. Even a 10 per cent drop in production would leave total output 


higher than before the Korean war. 


AS FOR FARM REAL ESTATE VALUES, the Department of Agriculture says they were down 
6 per cent to last November from 12 months earlier and may decline further. 


THE LARGEST DECLINE WAS IN THE MOUNTAIN STATES from Idaho and Wyoming southward. 
The reduction averaged 10 per cent. Utah and Colorado had reductions of 12 per cent. 


FEWER FARMS WERE SOLD IN 1953 than any time since 1939, but at the same time, 
the Department of Agriculture said, the number of farms for sale had increased. 





ome THE GENERAL LAND VALUE DECREASE, says the department, was caused by slipping 
prices along with drouth damage and the sharp break in cattle prices. 


snenence a 7 TOTAL LOANABLE FUNDS REMAINED HIGH, the department said, but credit available to 
.. & finance farm purchases tightened in 1953. 
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By 1960_. new market 


— as big as these 18 states! 


That’s what the growing population of this 


country promises for your future in livestock farming ! 


HE population of the United States is increasing at the 

rate of 7000 a day. If this rate continues, by 1960 
there will be 15 million more people in this country ! 
The present population of the 18 states shown above in 
black is about 15 million. So, the market for the products 
of your livestock will increase as much as the population 
of all these states in just six years. That promises a brighter, 
more secure future for you in livestock farming. 

We of Armour and Company believe that you can 
make the most of that future by producing more live- 
stock and better livestock. We suggest that you produce 
the types of animals for which there is the greatest 
demand. It will also be to your advantage to plan on 
having your animals ready for market at seasons when 
prices are usually at their peak. 


Livestock, dairy and poultry products are the farmer’s 
largest source of income, accounting for more dollars 
than all other crops combined. Also, the income from 
the sale of livestock is much more readily available — you 
can convert them into cash whenever the need arises. 
The healthy competition of more than 4000 meat 
packers who bid for your livestock in hundreds of mar- 
kets every day assures you of getting prices based on 
what the public is paying for meat and by-products. 
Your business—the livestock business—is a good 
business with a future that looks promising. As our part 
in helping make your future in livestock farming more 
secure, we of Armour and Company pledge to continue 
processing your animals into the best possible products 
and selling them in markets which yield the best returns. 


ARMOUR AND COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES ¢ CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 
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HE RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED 

by the 57th annual convention 
of the American National Cattle- 
men’s Association at Colorado 
Springs, Jan 14, were as follows 
(in briefed form) : 

Commended President Eisen- 
hower’s and Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Benson’s new farm program 
of flexible supports and isolation of 
a large portion of present surpluses 
as a step in the right direction 
“which will eventually lead to com- 
plete decontrol;” reiterated “our 
long-established policy against 
price supports.” 

Called for a government beef 
buying program this year under 
which purchases will coincide with 
anticipated major runs of cows and 
grass beef and “avoid contracting 
for future delivery at such a dis- 
tant date as to encourage specula- 
tion on the markets.” 


Pointed out need for further re- 
trenchment in spending, citing re- 
organization of Department of 
Agriculture as an example of “less 
and more efficient government.” 


Restated position that the pro- 

motion of world trade “must not 
endanger the standards of the 
American working man, industry 
or agriculture but must be within 
the area of protection for these 
groups.” 
_ Recommended that in cooperat- 
ing with the United Nations our 
constitutions, federal or state, be 
not subordinated to any treaties 
proposed by the United Nations. 

Recommended that the National 
Cattle and Beef Industry Commit- 
tee (a producer, packer, retailer, 
feeder group) carry its beef pro- 
motion programs into all the 
states. 

Favored a program to raise 
funds for national advertising and 
research in beef, public relations 
aaa advertising and research in 
eef, 

Commended National Live Stock 
and Meat Board, packers, retailers, 
both chains and independents, De- 
partment of Agriculture, state and 
local cattlemen’s associations, Cow- 
Belles, the press, radio and TV for 
cooperation in beef promotion and 
urged continued promotion in times 
of expected heavy seasonal market- 
ings this year, 

Commended CowBelles for their 
aggressive activities in beef pro- 
motion and recognized the recom- 
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mendation of the CowBelle group 
that a national beef week be in- 
augurated. 


Reiterated indorsement of the 
work of the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board and urged all mar- 
ket agencies to put into effect the 
new assessment of 50 cents per 
car. 


Urged need for speedy trial of 
those indicted in the Charollaise 
smuggling case and destruction or 
return to Mexico of the animals 
involved. 


Favored continued support of a 
calfhood vaccination program on a 
voluntary basis for the control of 
brucellosis. 

Recommended reappraisal by 
Department of Agriculture of the 
anaplasmosis-disease situation 
with the view of “possible intro- 
duction and use of ‘anaplasma cen- 
trale’ vaccine as a weapon in com- 
batting the spread of anaplasmosis 
in the U.S.” 

Urged the Department of Agri- 
culture to put into operation a na- 
tional livestock research laboratory 
and undertake research projects in 
livestock disease problems. 

Requested the Food and Drug 
Administration not to put into 
effect a proposed regulation that 
veterinary injectables for intra- 
venous use must carry an “Rx 
legend, thus depriving stockmen of 
the right to purchase livestock 
medicines without a veterinary’s 
prescription.” 





NATIONAL SQUEEZE CHAIR 





Asked officers to cooperate with 
Department of Agriculture, Treas- 
ury Department, Federal Reserve 
System and banks to work up a 
plan for long-term credit on pro- 
ducing herds, and recommended 
this be done within the framework 
of the present banking setup. 

Urged increased research by 
state and federal agencies in utili- 
zation and marketing of cattle 
products and by-products and that 
more efficiency be employed in 
getting results out to producers 
and processors. 

Commended Secretary of Agri- 
culture Benson in his (1) program 
of cattle purchases for beef for 
school lunches and foreign aid; (2) 
cooperation in the industry’s beef 
promotion campaign; (3) efforts 
to promote orderly marketing; (4) 
quick help in drouth disaster areas 
in supplying cheap and needed 
credit; and commended railroads 
for granting reduced rates in the 
drouth relief. 

Urged that Packers and Stock- 
yards Division make a survey of 
unloading and weighing facilities, 
particularly in Oklahoma and 
Texas, “so improvements may be 
made to stop losses through exces- 
sive shrinkage due to lack of ade- 
quate unloading docks and scales.” 

Indorsed the principles of the 
Hope-Aiken bills to facilitate the 
administration of the national for- 
ests and Title IIJ Bankhead-Jones 
lands in the western states. 

Asked the association’s execu- 
tive committee to direct its legis- 
lative committee to prepare pro- 
posals for legislation to protect in- 
terests adversely affected by min- 
ing, gas and oil explorations and 
developments. 

Expressed “sincere sorrow to 
President Sam Hyatt and his fam- 
ily in the loss of Mrs. Hyatt during 
the Christmas holidays.” 

Expressed sorrow and sympathy 
in the death of executive commit- 
tee members: Charles Murphy of 
Colorado, Sheldon Potter of Cali- 
fornia, Francis Roberts of Florida, 
Roy Forehand of New Mexico, Vic 
Christensen of North Dakota, 
Herb Barr of Kansas, Dan Case- 
ment of Kansas, John Mackenzie of 
Colorado and Chris Abbott of Ne- 
braska. . 

Thanked the various organiza- 
tions, groups and individuals who 
helped make the Colorado Springs 
convention the big succes it was. 
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The Public 
...and You 


FTEN THE COMPLEXITIES OF 

modern journalism and broadcasting 
become confusing and discouraging to 
the cowman or CowBelle who has an idea 
about additional beef promotion or pub- 
licity on cattlemen’s problems. 

Sometimes they feel they have re- 
ceived a “brush-off” when the local edi- 
tor or radio station manager refers 
them to one of the “hired help.” 

However, the departmentalization of 
newspapers, radio and television stations 
becomes increasingly necessary as the 
size of the operation becomes larger— 
and more and more duties and respon- 
sibilities must be delegated to other men 
and women by the editor or manager— 
necessary in the same way that a ranch 
owner gives authority to his foreman. 

In most small towns, the newspaper 
editor or the owner-manager of the radio 
station handles all details, sees all call- 
ers. But in larger cities, the need for 
specialists responsible for news editing, 
writing and radio programming becomes 
increasingly great. 

Who, then, should a person see about 
getting a story in the paper or a pro- 
gram on radio or television? 

Most daily newspapers have a city edi- 
tor who is responsible for all stories 
which originate in his city or immediate 
area. He is the man to call about cover- 
age of meetings, interviews on pertinent 
topics, or in arranging for special stories 
and features emphasizing the local angle. 

Livestock news is frequently classed, 
particularly on larger papers, as “farm 
and ranch news.” The caller may be re- 
ferred to the farm editor or, lacking such 
a department, the news editor or state 
editor or business editor. 

In radio, the station manager or 
owner-manager may refer you to the 
news editor, radio farm director or the 
program director, which latter will be 
responsible for working with you on any 
ideas for programs. 

Television is particularly departmen- 
talized. Requests for publicity stories 
should go to the news editor or the farm 
director. If a program is suggested, then 
the program manager of production 
manager is the contact. The film man- 
ager takes over when a film is to be 
scheduled. 

If the local television or radio station 
has a “personality” show—one in which 
a man or women interviews guests on 
vital topics—then it is proper to contact 
the person conducting the interviews with 
suggestions for participants or subjects. 

These people in radio, journalism or 
television are busy people. They are 
constantly being asked for “free space’ 
or “free time” for one cause or another. 
The successful approach is to give the 
“right man at the right time the right 
material.” Knowing the right contact for 
what you have to suggest is a part of 
the battle. 


Your story ideas or program sugges- 
tions must be based on general public 
appeal—not “how they will help the cat- 
tle industry.” Your material must be 
factual, newsworthy and presented with 
authority and conviction. When this is 
done, keeping in mind that papers and 
radio stations are in business to dissem- 
inate news, information and entertain- 
ment for all people, then you should re- 
ceive a ready acceptance. 

It is not necessary to use “pressure” 
on anyone. If the material is good and 


presented properly, they will welcom 
your help. Editors are human —they 
don’t like to be pushed, either. And they 
are human, too, in not liking to hay 
someone by-pass their authority and yp. 
sponsibility. 

A friendly advance call to your pape 
radio or television station will establis, 
the department or man you will de 
with. It isn’t necessary to make a “socia) 
call” to these busy people—a phone cql 
will establish a working relationship 
satisfactory to all—LyLe Liccert, 





Three North Dakotans inspect National office building plans. (L. to r.) Thore 
Naaden, Bismarck; Andrew Johnston, Dickinson; John Hanson, Bowman. 


Enthusiastic response greeted Chair- 
man A. A. Smith’s display of plans of 
the building committee at the annual 


convention of the American National 
Cattlemen’s Association in Colorado 
Springs. At an executive committee 


meeting, donations and pledges rapidly 
built up to more than $60,000. 

A corner site at 17th and Clarkson 
Streets—a short walk from Denver’s 
leading hotels—has already been pur- 
chased for the proposed $100,000 home 
for the industry, which is to be a mod- 
ern, one-story stone structure with a 
full basement for conference and com- 
mittee rooms. The pledges made at the 
convention, added to those made by hun- 


BUILDING FUND SOARS 






dreds of cattlemen during 1953, assure 
a start of the structure early this year. 

The association building committee—| 
made up of Mr. Smith, Sterling, Colo, 
Don Collins, Kit Carson, Colo., and Her- 
ry Bledsoe, Yuma, Colo.—is anxious that 
all cattlemen who were not at the meet- 
ing in Colorado Springs and who have 
not previously contributed be given at 
opportunity to add their names as donors} 
to this fund. A plaque carrying the 
names of all contributors will occupy 3 
prominent place in the new general of: 
fice. 

Therefore we are attaching a handy 
return blank that you may use in send: 
ing in your contribution or pledge: 


To American National Cattlemen’s Association, | 
515 Cooper Building, Denver 2, Colo. lf 
I hereby contribute to the American National Cattlemen’s Association 
Building Fund. 
METHOD 1. 
may anes Bor 6... ecw as a cash contribution is attached. 
TID osstcinitinlaxicatniintieilescilalanenstiebaditeatsssttnicleic Natalee gaan 
METHOD 2. i a a ak a sd rl 
I will forward my check in the amount of .................2--.-.....-----seee-22000e00 dollars 
RS ese eee Sas sree ate cee (date) 
NII cisisicsictticasectciannidacasiebgpsicaciesipubys sickuhssaseiaais conan tae aaa 
CIPI gh kD ak oes ies ceevaea pene eae 
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Jay Taylor, Amarillo, Texas 
New American National president 


MHIRTEEN HUNDRED CATTLEMEN 

and their families from 32 states and 
Canada, attending the Colorado Springs 
annual meeting of the American National 
Cattlemen’s Association, Jan. 12-14, in 
an optimistic view of their industry’s 
future, emphasized continued promotion 
of beef and research in better marketing 
and broader use of their product. 


The cattlemen elected Jay Taylor of 
Amarillo, Tex., to succeed Sam Hyatt of 
Hyattville, Wyo., as president. 

While stressing the value of beef pro- 
motion and research, the cattlemen re- 
stated their opposition to a price support 
law. In other words, they held that to 
better their product so it may have wider 
consumer acceptance, the public will be 
benefited; artificially to support prices 


means only an additional cost to the 
public. 


To implement the projects called for, 
an enlarged livestock marketing commit- 
tee, under the chairmanship of John 
Marble of Deeth, Nev., was immediately 
formed. Representing each of the mem- 
ber states of the association, this com- 
mittee will push for more extensive beef 
Promotion action in all parts of the coun- 
try, particularly in the big consuming 
centers of the East. 

Beef promotion, as well as the public- 
y In the broader field of relations with 
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the public in behalf of the industry, will 
also be emphasized by the public rela- 
tions committee of the association, 
headed this year by Clifford Hansen of 
Jackson, Wyo., succeeding O. W. Lynam 
of Burdett, Kan. This year, among other 
projects, a special additional feature is 
planned—a direct-to-housewife appeal 
via TV on buying and cooking beef. 


The PR committee’s new TV film, 
“Cow Business,” was shown initially at 
Colorado Springs and has now started 
the rounds of stations, to continue cir- 
culating until all TV stations in the 
country have shown it. It is a 14-minute 
movie designed to give the viewer-lis- 
tener an insight into actual ranch work 
and cattle marketing, and it makes the 
consumer “a part of the picture” as the 
ultimate user of beef. 


Set up also was a new special research 
committee under the chairmanship of 
Alan Rogers of Ellensburg, Wash. This 
committee has the task of promoting in- 
creased research into marketing and util- 
ization of cattle products and by-products 
and to promote practical application of 
results of research through broader and 
more simplified publicity. 

Detailed decisions on a host of other 
industry affairs made at this convention 
are contained in the resolutions, page 7. 


The Propucer has already carried the 
outstanding talk of Sam C. Hyatt, the 
retiring president, in the January issue, 
and the report on “The Association’s 
Busiest Year,” made by Executive Sec- 
retary F. E. Mollin (who went to Wash- 
ington immediately after the convention, 
on association work). 

This month, briefed versions of other 
major speeches start on pages 9-10. 

A strong program feature was a panel 
discussion on Promotion and Distribu- 
tion of Beef. L. M. Pexton, president of 
the Denver Union Stock Yards Company, 
was the moderator; participants includ- 
ed John Guthrie, American National sec- 
ond vice-president; Aled P. Davies, di- 
rector of the American Meat Institute’s 
livestock department; Seth Shaw of 
Safeway Stores, and Leonard Trainer, 
director of the food distribution division, 
USDA agricultural marketing service. 

Demonstrating the value and scope of 
research, although in another field—the 
field of synthetics—was “The Magic 
Barrel,” put on by John Wagner, public 
relations director of Texas Mid-Conti- 
nent Oil and Gas Association, Dallas. 

Tying in with the beef promotion 
theme was a National Live Stock and 
Meat Board beef cutting demonstration 
by M. O. Cullen of Chicago. 

The spirited response to the associa- 
tion’s building committee proposal for a 
permanent new home for American Na- 
tional offices assured funds to develop 
and complete that project. For further 
details on this, read page 8. 

Mr. Taylor was elevated from the first 
vice-presidency of the National to be- 
come the third Texan in its history to 
head up the association. (The other two: 
I. T. Pryor of San Antonio and L. C. 
Brite of Marfa. Another early American 
National leader, Murdo MacKenzie, had 


interests in Texas 
although he resid- 
ed in Colorado.) 
The new president 
runs Herefords on | 
a ranch near Vega, 
Tex., and also on | 
one near Magda- 
lena, N. M. He 
was born Jan. 24, 
1902, and grew up 
on a 160-acre fam- 
ily homestead. He 
later studied pe- 
troleum engineer- 
ing at Oklahoma 
University. He is 
a former president of the Texas and 
Southwestern Cattle Raisers Association; 
is amember of the agriculture secretary’s 
special advisory committee for livestock; 
has served as chairman of National Live 
Stock and Meat Board and other indus- 
try groups. As a partner in the operation 
of the Amarillo Livestock Auction Com- 
pany and of the Western Stockyards at 
Amarillo, Mr. Taylor keeps in close touch 
with a most important phase of the cat- 
tle business—that of marketing. 

Mr. Taylor made a special request to 
his predecessor, Sam Hyatt, to continue 
to work along with him in the interest 
of the industry. 

Elected first vice-president was Don 
Collins of Kit Carson, Colo., son of the 
late Charles Collins who headed the 
American National from 1932 through 
1935. 

Mr. Collins is a member of the Colo- 
rado state senate, as was his father be- 
fore him, and is now the chairman of 
the livestock committee in the upper 
chamber of that legislature. 

Second vice-presidents re-elected are: 
Cushman Radebaugh, Orlando, Fla.; 
George Godfrey, Animas, N. M.; Fred 
Dressler, Gardnerville, Nev.; John Guth- 
rie, Porterville, Calif, and Earl Monahan, 
Hyannis, Nebr. 

F. E. Mollin of Denver continues to 





Don Collins, 
named first 
vice-president 
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Keturmg President Sam CU. ryatt of 
the American National poses proudly 
with a sign showing his brand and pre- 
sented to him during the convention in 
appreciation of his work as head of the 
association for two years. 
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serve as executive secretary. He recent- 
ly completed his 25th year in the post. 
Radford Hall of Denver is assistant sec- 
retary. 

Mrs. John Guthrie of Porterville, 
Calif., took office as the third president 
of the American National CowBelles. 
Other new officers are Mrs. Joe Watt, 
Moorcraft, Wyo., first vice-president; 
and Mrs. M. E. Trego, Sutherland, Nebr., 
and Mrs. J . H. Hanson, Bowman, N. D., 
second vice-presidents. Mrs. Clyde Car- 
lisle of Porterville is the new CowBelle 
secretary. (For a story on auxiliary ac- 
tivities, see “Ladies’ Choice” pages.) 

Junior cattlemen from nearly 15 
states elected Jerry Houck, Gettysburg, 
S. D., as 1954 president. First vice-presi- 
dent is Don Ham of Piedmont, S. D. Sec- 
ond vice-presidents are Nathan Ellison, 
Globe, Ariz., and Dave Younkin, Alliance, 
Nebr. Carol Witwer of Greeley, Colo., is 
secretary, and Leonard Austin of Jules- 
burg, Colo., the treasurer. 

Reno, Nev., was chosen as 1955 con- 
vention site, with Phoenix, New Orleans, 
Montgomery, Ala., and Omaha also ex- 
tending invitations. 

Thus ended the 57th convention on a 


Second vice-presidents re-elected by the American National include (I. to r.) 
John Guthrie, Porterville, Calif.; George Godfrey, Animas, 








N. M.; Fred Dressler, 


Gardnerville, Nev.; Cushman Radebaugh, Orlando, Fla., and Earl Monahan, Hy. 
annis, Nebr., not present when the picture was taken. 


note of optimism which rose over con- 
siderations of drouth and low prices. The 
cattlemen expressed their faith in the in- 
dustry and looked to a good future. On 
all sides, as adjournment came, dele- 


gates were heard calling this “one of 
the best” of all meetings so far, with 
its comprehensive program of serious 
work and enjoyable entertainment when 
work was done. 





BENSON OUTLINES FARM PROGRAM 


HE RECENT HISTORY OF CAT- 

tle industry problems was retraced 
by Agriculture Secretary Ezra T. Ben- 
son at the convention of the American 
National last month. In discussing the 
plan to help the cattleman out of his 
difficulties, the secretary touched on 
the decline of prices from April, 1951 
(when the average received by farmers 
was $30.30 ner cwt. as a result of the 
Korean war inflation) to April, 1953, 
when the price had fallen to $17.50. 

He delineated the counteracting steps 
taken by his department—through elim- 
ination of price controls and compulsory 
grading; through the emergency drouth 
relief plan, and by means of coopera- 
tion with the nation’s food industry in 
promoting beef. 

The dropping away of the prosperity 
which accompanied World War II and 
the post-war years spawned a situation 
which urgently called for action. Sup- 
plies were outrunning demand, sur- 
pluses accumulating, and it was neces- 
sary to reduce acreage drastically. 

In that deteriorated economic climate, 
the program needs of agriculture were 
fully explored at the request of the 
President, and a plan formulated. This 
proposed program, Secretary Benson 
sets forth in the ensuing paragraphs: 


First, the President recommends that 
price supports be adjustable or variable, 
rather than rigid. Congress provided for 
this flexible method of support in the 
Agricultural Acts of 1948 and 1949. But 
it has never been permitted to operate 
for the so-called “basic” commodities— 
cotton, corn, wheat, tobacco, rice and 
peanuts. Congress extended mandatory 
price support for these commodities at 
90 per cent of parity through 1954, as a 
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Secretary Benson addresses cattlemen. 


wartime emergency incentive. Rigid sup- 
ports were never intended for peace-time 
use. 

Under the proposed program, the ad- 
justable price support provisions of the 
acts of 1948 and 1949 would be put into 
effect after 1954 for all the “basics” ex- 
cept tobacco which would remain under 
its present program. In general, the ad- 
justable system calls for price supports 
up to 90 per cent of modernized parity. 
The support levels, and any necessary 
production controls, are adjustable ac- 
cording to the supply situation of the 
respective commodities. The price sup- 
port level for a particular commodity 
would be lowered as the supply of the 
commodity increases above the normal 
supply. Price support would be raised 
again as the supply of the commodity is 
reduced. 


Variable price supports offer many 


advantages. They promote shifts in pro- | 


duction and supply to meet changes in 
demand—they encourage more produc- 
tion when more is needed, and they put 
on the brakes when supplies are burden- 
some. They would avoid the difficulties 
of rigid supports that freeze production 
into the patterns of the outworn past. 


Second, the President proposes that 
all price-supported commodities be 
placed on a fair basis by applying the 
new or modernized parity formula to all 
of them. This is the formula set forth in 
the acts of 1948 and 1949. Under present 
provisions, parity prices for the basic 
commodities are calculated either on the 
old formula (based on 1910-14) or on the 
new formula (based on a moving 10-year 
average), whichever is higher, until Jan. 
1, 1956. Since the new formula results 
in a higher parity for rice and tobacco, 
parity for these crops is now computed 
on the new basis. 

It seems manifestly unfair to figure 
parity for most farm products by one 
formula and for others by another. Fur- 
thermore, the old formula is based on the 
pre-tractor days of 1910-14. It does not 


take account of changes in production | 


techniques and shifts in consumer de- 


mand since that period as does the mod- } 


ernized formula. 


Based on Dec. 15 figures, the parity 
price for corn under the old formula 1s f 
11 per cent higher than under the new; § 


for wheat it is about 15 per cent higher 
under the old formula; for peanuts 20 
per cent; for cotton, 5 per cent. 


President Eisenhower proposes that 


use of the old parity formula for wheat, 
corn, cotton and peanuts be allowed to) 


(Continued on Page 21) 
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Ecoriomics 


Dr. Herrell DeGraff, Babcock profes- 
sor of food economics at Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N. Y., ably discussed 
his chosen subject at the convention 
under the title “There’s Nothing Wrong 
That a Good Rain Won’t Cure.” 


N OUR HINDSIGHT WE CAN ALL 

see that cattle prices had to drop. We 
had a war scare that did not fully de- 
velop—and any boom, however prolonged, 
always has to top out sometime. Thirty- 
cent cows and 45-cent calves became as 
unrealistic at the top as 5-cent cows at 
the bottom. Both were the exaggerated 
extremes of the pendulum swing. 

Almost continuously for two decades— 
since the drouth years of 1934 and 1936 
—we have seen cattle prices rise above 
the level of all farm prices. We went 
into World War II with a relatively 
small cattle inventory and with small 
supplies of beef compared to the quan- 
tities consumers were willing and able to 
buy. These factors boosted cattle prices 
as much, or a little more, than price ceil- 
ings would allow. Following the war 
consumers wanted more beef badly 
enough to bid prices still higher. From 
1948 to 1951 cattle prices rose most 
sharply relative to other farm prices, and 
cattle sold at or above 150 per cent of 
parity. In 1948 and 1949 cattle numbers 
were relatively low and our population 
growth was outrunning beef production. 
During 1950 and 1951 we had the Korean 
War scare, and then price ceilings and 
compulsory grading which held cattle 
back on farms and restricted the amount 
of meat available. 

During 1951 everything came to a 
climax. There was the sharpest rise in 
cattle prices ever recorded in one year, 
an unusually small per capita supply of 
beef and an abnormally rapid build-up 
of cattle on farms. These factors came 
in for quite a little discussion at Fort 
Worth two years ago. It was then recog- 
nized that price ceilings and compulsory 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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Junior officers elected at the convention are: 
Front row (1. to r.) Carol Witwer, Greeley, Colo., secretary; 
Jerry Houck, Gettysburg, S. D., president; Fay Holmes, Col- 
orado Springs, historian. Back row: Leonard Austin, Jules- 
{ lo., treasurer; Don Ham, Piedmont, S. D., first vice- 
president; Nathan Ellison, Globe, Ariz., and David Younkin, 


HIGHLIGHTS OF CONVENTION SPEECHES 


Controls 


The evils of government controls 
were graphically described by N. K. 
Carnes, general manager of the Central 
Live Stock Association, Inc., South St. 
Paul, Minn., who stressed the dangers 
of price supports on livestock. 


HERE ARE PEOPLE WHO SIN- 
cerely and honestly believe that direct 

government price supports are the an- 
swer to our problem. It would seem to 
be a waste of time for me to attempt to 
outline to the members of the American 
National the development of the well- 
known government price support pro- 
gram that extends back through the 
years to the depression of the 1930’s. 

I am certain we will all agree that 
there have been times in the history of 
American agriculture when direct price 
supports for some commodities seemed 
to be necessary to prevent complete dis- 
aster in certain segments of the agri- 
cultural industry. However, the appli- 
cation of high direct supports under the 
Congressional Acts of 1938, 1948, and 
1949, has been accompanied by many 
difficult and intricate problems. I think 
it is quite generally recognized that 
prices supported above the level which 
a free market would establish will stimu- 
late production and generally create 
surpluses unless such a program is 
accompanied by restrictions on the 
rights to produce and sell, which is defi- 
nitely contrary to our American tradi- 
tions. 

High rigid price supports can result 
in pricing the supported commodities 
out of the domestic and foreign markets 
(butter is a splendid example) and may 
necessitate the raising of tariff walls to 
prevent supporting those commodities on 
the markets of the world. 

The leaders in the livestock and meat 
industry do not believe that direct price 
supports should be applied to live ani- 
mals, because they know very well, from 
past experiences, that direct government 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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Research 


The strong connection between re- 
search and the cattleman’s future was 
dealt with in authoritative style by Dr. 
B. T. Shaw, administrator, Agricultural 
Research Service, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


NIMAL PRODUCTS ARE A KEY- 
stone in our agriculture. Of every 
100 cultivated acres on farms in 1952, 
58 acres were used to grow feed grains 
and hay for producing livestock products 
for the human diet. In addition, millions 
of acres of range lands and pasture sup- 
port sheep and cattle. 


Over the years, many improvements 
have been made in producing beef cat- 
tle. Imagine what it would be like on 
the range, and in the feedlots, too, if 
we tried to supply 160 million people 
each with 75 pounds of beef, as you did 
in 1953, with animals and methods no 
better than they were 70 years ago. 


In those days it took four years, and 
often five, for a longhorn to reach a 
top weight of 1,000 pounds. Nowadays 
you wouldn’t keep an animal around un- 
less it made a comparable gain in less 
than half the time. 


That’s only one sign of the changes 
for the better that have taken place in 
your industry. You’ve made great prog- 
ress. And I’m glad to say that publicly 
supported agricultural research, both 
in the state experiment stations and in 
the federal government, has helped to 
bring many of these improvements about. 
Here’s an example of what I mean: 


Last year fewer than 1,000 beef car- 
casses were condemned during inspec- 
tion because of tuberculosis. This in- 
cludes dairy as well as beef cattle 
slaughter. Twenty-five or 30 years ago 
the number of condemnations ran from 
50,000 to 70,000 animals. 

The great reduction came as scientific 
experiments developed knowledge and 
methods that made control and virtual 


(Continued on Next Page) 






Top hands in planning the well arranged, and very 
successful, 57th annual meeting of the American National 
at Colorado Springs included (1. to r.) Dan Holmes and R. A. 
Burghart, cattlemen of that city, and Dave Rice of Denver, 
secretary, Colorado Cattlemen’s Association. Not shown is 
Clayton J. Banta, director of conventions and publicity, Col- 


orado Springs Chamber of Commerce. 
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eradication possible. 

The most convincing sign of what this 
research has meant to the cattle indus- 
try—as it is in any industry—is the dol- 
lar sign. If TB condemnations last year 
had been at the same rate as in the 
1920’s the value of the condemned car- 
casses, even at the prices of last year, 
would have paid for all the research, 
regulatory and inspection work on live- 
stock now being carried on by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Experiments are not a substitute for 
experience in cattle raising. The know- 
how of American cattlemen is built upon 
years of exacting experience. But I am 
saying that controlled experiments 
shorten the trial-and-error period and 
give the cattle producers the support 
they need to go forward with confidence. 

The period immediately ahead of us 
is going to lay great stress on efficiency 
in cattle raising. Efficient production is 
important at all times. But with falling 
prices, or when the cost-price squeeze 
is tight, the man making a go of it will 
be the man who can produce high-quality 
feeder cattle at low cost, and who can 
put gains on feedlot cattle cheaply. 

Here is where research can lend a 
big helping hand. Research can’t trans- 
form things overnight. But given rea- 
sonable time, it can produce answers to 
many questions that now plague the in- 
dustry. Trial and error is a good teacher, 
but it’s too slow and costs too much. 
Cattlemen can’t afford it these days— 
not at the dollar value per head for their 
stock and the narrow margins under 
which they must operate. 

Many of the developments research 
can bring are needed regardless of gains 
that may be made in the next year or 
two in the meshing of production and 
demand for beef, and in adjusting prices 
and costs. 

If we look ahead for a few years, the 
prospects for efficient cattle producers 
seem favorable. Consider, for example, 
the possible situation in 1960. 

For one thing, if our population should 
continue increasing at the present rate, 
we'll probably have 176 million people 
in the United States by 1960, a gain of 
more than 9 per cent in six years. If 
total meat consumption per person re- 
mains substantially the same as at pres- 
ent, we will need a supply of 13 to 13% 
billion pounds of beef and veal, compared 
with the 12 billion pounds supplied last 
year. 


Even if the rate of population increase 


—_—_—_—————— 
STATE PRESIDENTS 


Present and former state group lead- 
ers gathered at breakfast in Colorado 
Springs during the 57th convention. 


In the top picture are seen (I. to r.): 
J. Elmer Brock, Wyoming; Leavitt 
Booth, Colorado; N. H. Dekle, Louisiana; 
H. F. Techmeyer, Arkansas. 

Center shot: Ed Heringa, New Mexi- 
co; D. P. Jones, Idaho; Earl Kielhorn, 
Kansas; Oren F. Boies, Nevada. 

At bottom: Jack Milburn, Montana; 


J. Wells Robins, Utah; B. H. Griffin, 
Jr., Florida. 
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should slow down, there’s every likeli- 
hood we will have more than 200 million 
people well before 1976, the 200th an- 
niversary of our independence. Unless 
our diets are to suffer, the demands for 
agricultural production, especially for 
foods high in protein, minerals, and vita- 
mins, are likely to be 20 to 30 per cent 
greater than they are today. 

That means an expanding need for 
beef production. In the old days we met 
most of our expanding needs merely by 
cultivating or grazing virgin land. But 
since the old land frontier has disap- 
peared, we’ve been depending on three 
principal sources of new productive ca- 
pacity: 

First, we’ve been developing lands 
through irrigation, drainage, and clear- 
ing. 

Second, as tractors supplanted animal 
power, we’ve put about 75 million acres 
to use producing human food that once 
grew feed for horses and mules. 

Third, we’ve adopted better practices, 
materials, and methods. In other words, 
we put research to work on the farm and 
ranch. 

Calculations indicate that between 
now and 1976 the first two sources— 
bringing new land into cultivation and 
the release of land from support of 
horses and mules—will provide about 30 


per cent of the increased agricultural § 


production we will need. 

If these calculations are correct, it’s 
apparent that we will have to rely on 
improved efficiency and technology for 
the bulk of our increased production, 

But the more efficient you become, 
the harder it is to become still more 
efficient. In farming, the forces working 
against production are strong. New dis. 
eases of plants and animals strike un- 
expectedly. In the battle against many 
insects, man at best can hope only to 
get a draw. Soil deterioration generally 
is still going on. Just to maintain our 
present gains against such hazards al- 
ready requires a major part of our avail- 
able research strength. 

In range beef production, it apparent- 
ly has been more difficult to increase ef.- 
ficiency than in some other lines. 

The four corner-posts of success in the 
cattle industry are: (1) good breeding; 
(2) good feeding and management; (3) 
good health; (4) good markets. 

You all are vitally interested in the 
foot-and-mouth situation. As you know, 
the very large outbreak in Mexico that 
began in 1946 was stamped out after a 
terrifically expensive and difficult five- 
year fight. But then foot-and-mouth was 
discovered in western Canada. This com- 
paratively small outbreak was stamped 
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out, using the slaughter policy supported 


by effective inspection, quarantine and 
disinfection procedures that have worked 
so well here in the United States when- 
ever we've had an outbreak. 

Although we’re managing to keep the 
disease out of this country, danger is 
ever present. Last May, as you know, 
foot-and-mouth broke out again in Mex- 
ico, and the Joint Commission of the two 
nations went into action. After some 
initial successes, innumerable difficulties 
arose. 


As a result, we haven’t yet eradicated 
this outbreak, but it has been possible 
to confine it to a small area on the 
eastern coast of Mexico, 400 miles south 
of the border. We have on duty highly 
competent veterinarians and other pro- 
fessional people, both United States and 
Mexican, with long experience in the 
previous outbreak. 

I’m sure you'll be glad to hear that 
the new plan for eradicating brucellosis 
in the range cattle areas of the United 
States, which has been endorsed by your 
association, is beginning to take hold. 
The calf vaccination program, while 
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slower to bring control than test and 
slaughter plans, is sound and practical 
and it’s also economical in the range 
areas. 

Under this plan, as you know, range 
and semi-range areas may be certified 
as brucellosis-free without requiring a 
complete test of all animals in herds 
where official calf vaccination has been 
practiced for at least three years. 

Research has given us the tools to 
get rid of brucellosis. If these tools 
are properly applied, the disease can be 
eradicated. Your response to the new 
range plan gives hope that we will get 
rid of this robber of cattle profits, just 
as we’ve been free of foot-and-mouth 
disease and tick fever. 

Research has done much to combat 
animal diseases; it ended tick fever of 
cattle, and the discoveries the agricul- 
tural scientists made in fighting this 
disease paved the way to successful at- 
tack on many human diseases such as 
malaria, yellow fever and others. Re- 
search on animal diseases and parasites 
continues as a major responsibility in 
the field of study. 












One of the great mysteries on Amer- 
ican farms for the last 10 years—the 
cause of X-disease of cattle—was solved 
this last year by the coordinated attack 
of scientists of several state experiment 
stations and the department. As you 
know, X-disease causes the death of 
about 60 per cent of all infected animals, 
and abortions are common among breed- 
ing animals. The combined research ef- 
fort finally identified highly chlorinated 
naphthalene compounds, found in certain 
lubricants often used around the farm, 
as a major cause. Manufacturers quickly 
agreed to stop using these compounds 
in their greases and a great gain has 
been made toward eliminating this haz- 
ard to cattle production. 

Internal and external pests continue 
to cause trouble. 

I’m sure the gains we’ve made in 
combatting hornflies aren’t so old that 
we have forgotten how difficult it used 
to be to do anything at all for range 
cattle attacked by these pests. Since 
development of DDT and other new 
sprays, however, excellent control has 
been given and tests in Kansas a few 
years ago showed what that means, Cat- 
tle sprayed with DDT gained between 50 
and 70 pounds more weight in a 2%- 
month period than untreated cattle. 

The screw worm has caused some ter- 
rific losses. We haven’t found the an- 
swers on how to bring this costly pest 
under control, although wound treat- 
ments and proper management practices 
are helping to reduce the losses. 

More reliable and less costly methods 
of controlling grasshoppers, developed 
recently, should help reduce the toll 
they take. 

Community effort against insects 
oftentimes proves to be the best ap- 
proach. In combatting cattle grubs, for 
imstance, the maximum benefits come 
when an entire area is treated. 

Research offers may other possibil- 
ities, but I’ll mention only one more 
along this line. For years we’ve been 
using toxic drugs to control internal 
parasites in cattle. We now are explor- 
ing the possibility of using chemicals to 
control external parasites. In other 
words, we’re trying to find out if it’s 
possible to make injections or feed some- 
thing to a cow that will control cattle 
grubs, lice, screw worms and horse flies. 
Several compounds are now under in- 
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More of the incumbent, as well as 
past, presidents of state cattle organiza- 
tions are shown here around their break- 
1asc meeting table. 

Top row (1. to r.): Fred W. Klyce, Jr., 
Mississippi; D. C. Schaeffer, Nebraska; 
T. L. “Jack” Roach, Texas; Wayne Rowe, 
Oklahoma. 

Second row from top: Wm. Fancher, 
Washington; J. C. Cecil, Oregon; Seth 
Burstedt, Idaho; C. G. Fuller, Michigan. 

Third: Jake L. Schneider, California; 
Cliff Hansen, Wyoming; B. J. Keogh, 
North Dakota. 

Bottom: Ross Perner, Arizona; Her- 
man Oliver, Oregon; Thore Naaden, 
North Dakota. 

















































































































































Cattle 


Prospects 
For 1954 


By Charles A. Burmeister 


é igen cattle price situation in 1954 gives 

promise of being considerably better 
than in 1953 but not so good as in 1952. 
Higher prices will result because of 
smaller cattle marketings and improve- 
ment in producer and feeder psychology 
which changed from highly inflated opti- 
mism in 1951 to extreme pessimism in 
1953. 

The depressed markets of 1953 were 
largely the result of what cattlemen did 
in 1950 and 1951, although drouth con- 
ditions in the Southwest in 1953 were a 
contributing factor. In 1950-51 market- 
ings of cattle for slaughter were sharp- 
ly reduced. This made smaller supplies 
of beef available for the consumer mar- 
ket at a time when consumer income 
was rising sharply to new highs. Beef 
prices therefore were forced to highly 
inflated levels. At the same time there 
was unusually strong competition among 
cattlemen to acquire all kinds of stock 
cattle for herd expansion. This further 
contributed to the cattle price rise, and 
out of it developed a very vulnerable 
price structure that was cerain to crum- 
ble when cattle marketings were in- 
creased or demand slackened even only 
moderately. 

In early 1952 cattle prices began to 
weaken. By early summer a general de- 
cline was underway. Prices of feeder 
cattle and stock cattle dropped relatively 
more than did prices of fed cattle. This 
encouraged finishers in the fall of 1952 
to’ expand cattle feeding. The begin- 
ning of 1953 found cattle numbers at an 
all-time high of 93.7 million head, nearly 
16 million more than four years earlier. 
Cattle on feed totalled 5.8 million, a new 
high and 800,000 more than the previous 
year. 

Although cattle marketings in Janu- 
ary and February 1953 were not unduly 
large, prices were generally weak and 
pessimnism increased rapidly. During the 
four months, March through June, mar- 
kets were swamped with the largest 
runs of fed cattle in the history of the 
industry. The June supply of choice 
and prime steers was up 75 per cent 
from that of a year earlier and the out- 
put of federally inspected steer beef 
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that month was up 55 per cent. Aug- 
menting the large marketings of fed 
cattle was a big run of cattle from the 
widespread drouth areas of Texas and 
Oklahoma where feed and grazing con- 
ditions were becoming alarmingly seri- 
ous, especially with cattle prices drop- 
ping rapidly each week. By the end of 
June markets generally were in a more 
demoralized condition than they had 
been for many years. 

Marketings of fed cattle dropped off 
sharply in July, although still larger 
than in other years, and prices improved 
considerably from the low levels of 
June. Following this advance, prices 
tended to level off or decline moderately. 
But for most classes and grades they 
did not drop back to the June lows. 
Marketings continued large and in ex- 
cess of any previous year, with the in- 
crease over other years being most 
marked in steers and heifers. Market- 
ings of cows in the fall, however, were 
only about 1 per cent larger than in the 
fall of 1947, the previous year of record 
cow slaughter. Although the number of 
cows in the country at the beginning 
of 1953 was nearly 10 per cent greater 
than in 1947, the slaughter of cows for 
the entire year was about 7 per cent 
less than the record cow slaughter of 
the earlier year. 

Slaughter of cattle and calves com- 
bined in 1953 reached a record total of 
about 36.9 million head, or about 800,- 
000 more than the previous record made 
in 1947. It was 8.8 million more than 
in 1952 and 10.9 million more than in 
1951 when cattle were being held from 
slaughter to build up herds. Most sig- 
nificant was the large slaughter of 
steers and heifers. Federally inspected 
steer slaughter exceeded that of the 
previous year by nearly 2.3 million head, 
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or 32 per cent, and was equivalent 
104 per cent of the number of steers re. 
ported on farms at the beginning of th 
year. In 1952 inspected steer slaughter 
was equal to only 86 per cent of th 
number of steers on farms at the be. 
ginning of that year. 

Heifer slaughter was 46 per cent 
larger than in 1952 but was only 5 per 
cent larger than the previous recor 
high of 1947. It was equivalent to 167 
per cent of the number of heifers o 
farms at the beginning of the year con- 
trasted with 12.1 per cent in 1952. Out- 
put of steer and heifer beef was 30 per 
cent more than in 1952 and 46 per cent 
more than the average of 1947-51. 

Slaughter of cattle excluding calves 
totaled about 24.6 million head, or 22 
million more than the previous record 
made in 1947.and nearly 6 million more 
than in 1952. Slaughter of calves, to- 
taling about 12.3 million, was_ nearly | 
3 million more than in the previous year | 
but was 1.5 million less than the record 
slaughter of 1947. Calf slaughter was 
equivalent to about 32 per cent of the 
calf crop, assuming that the percentage 
crop was slightly smaller than in 1952.) 
In 1952 the percentage crop was rela- 
tively high and slaughter was equal to 
less than 25 per cent of the crop. 

Assuming that the percentage calf | 
crop in 1953 was about the same as in 
1951 and slightly less than in 1952, the 
number of calves born was probably | 
around 39.5 million head or about 14 
million more than in 1952. This num 
ber of calves and a combined slaughter 
of 36.9 million cattle and calves, with 
average death losses, would _ indicate 
that cattle numbers at the end of 1953 
were down slightly more than 1.5 mil- 
lion head and that the total now om 
farms is about 92 million. The reduction 
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We don’t mean the animals that end up 
in heaven by way of the stockyards. 
We’re talking about the ones who got 
there “direct.” They were protected 
against blackleg. What got them to cow 
heaven was malignant edema, a disease 
with virtually identical symptoms, but 
caused by a different organism. 

You can easily protect against both of 
these “near twin” killers with just one 
5 cc. dose of Blacklegol® “S”. Your ani- 
mals get long term immunity against both 


Make Doubly 


blackleg and malignant edema at little 
more cost than blackleg vaccine alone. 
And Blacklegol “S” is Alhydrox®-forti- 
fied. Alhydrox, a Cutter exclusive, retains 
the vaccine in the animal’s tissues longer, 
releasing it slowly to build peak immuni- 
ties that hold even in the face of epidemic 
outbreaks. 

Ask your Cutter Veterinary Supplier to 
reserve your Spring supply of Blacklegol 
“S”. It’s just that easy to avoid sending 
your animals to the point of “‘no-return.” 


Sure With Blacklegol “go” 
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from a year earlier is probably mostly 
in steers, beef heifers and beet calves, 
with possibly a smail reduction in beet 
cows. Cattle kept for milk probably will 
show a small increase whea the official 
tigures are released in lebruary. 

ashe reduction in steer numbers is 
likely to be trom 6 to 10 per cent and 
is one of the important factors that will 
contribute to a stronger cattle market 
in lyd4, since it points to a probable 
marked reduction in the supply of steer 
beer marketed during tne year. The 
decrease Irom last year will be most 
pronounced during the tour months 
wiarch througn June which was the pe- 
riod of heaviest steer marketings in 
1993. 

‘rhe recent report of the Department 
ot Agriculture on the number of cattle 
on feed on Jan. 1, 1994, supports the in- 
dications of steer slaughter data for 
1953 that steer numbers now are down 
from a year ago. In five ot the states— 
California, laaho, Illinois, lowa, and 
inebraska—the number of cattle on feed 
are reported by sex classification and in 
each ot these states fewer steers are on 
teed than in January 1953. ‘The total de- 
crease in steers on teed in the five 
states is 15 per cent. In prior years the 
relationship between the tota: number 
of steers in the country and the num- 
ber on feed on Jan. 1 each year has 
veen fairly constant. ‘’he ratios of the 
number of steers, heiters, and cows 
slaughtered under federai inspection 
during a year to the number of each of 
these animals on farms at the begin- 
ning of the year are usually fairly good 
indicators of increases or decreases in 
the numbers of these animals at the end 
of the year. The ratios for 1y5%8 indi- 
cate probable reductions in each of these 
classes of cattle at the beginning of 
1954 from a year earlier. 

The Department of Agriculture re- 
ports 9 per cent fewer cattle on feed 
in the country on Jan. 1, 1954, than a 
year earlier, the reduction totaling 550,- 
vU@ head. About 80 per cent of this 
decrease is in the western Corn Belt 
states which was where cattle feeding 
was increased most in 1953. In the three 
major feeding states—lowa, Illinois 
and Nebraska—the number on feed is 
down 15 per cent. Steers on feed in 
these three states are down 16 per cent 
and heifers 25 per cent. The number 
of calves, however, is down only 6 per 
cent. By weight groups, steers weigh- 
ing over 1,100 pounds are down 34 per 
cent and those weighing 600 to 1,100 
pounds are down 17 per cent. In the 
eastern Corn Belt the number of cattle 
on feed is down only 2 per cent, all of 
the reduction being in Illinois. 

The distribution and classification of 
cattle on feed indicates that marketings 
of fed cattle in January and February 
will not be greatly different from those 
of a year earlier but after February 
they will drop considerably under last 
year. Summer marketings are expected 
to be considerably below those of the 
same period last year unless there is a 
much larger movement of cattle to feed- 
lots during the next four months than 








occurred a year earlier. This, however, 
does not appear probable. Fall market- 
ings of fed cattle probably will show a 
smaller decrease from the previous year 
than in any other period except January 
and February. 

Marketings of steers and heifers off 
grass are not likely to be as large as in 
1953 unless the drouth areas become 
more widespread. Marketings of cows, 
however, probably will more nearly 
equal the 1953 total but it is doubtful if 
they will exceed that total unless range 
conditions and feed shortage force more 
liquidation than now seems probable. 

Summarizing these indications, it ap- 
pears that beef output in 1954 will be 
about 8 per cent less than in 1953, with 
the greater part of the reduction being 
in steer and heifer beef which is the 
kind that is sold as steaks and roasts 
over the retail counter. With popula- 
tion up around 1.5 per cent, the per- 
centage decrease in the per capita sup- 
ply of all beef will be around 10 per 
cent and that of steer and heifer beef 
probably as much as 12 to 15 per cent. 
The pork supply until October is ex- 
pected to be less than in the same pe- 
riod of 1953—probably 10 to 12 per cent 
and the smallest since pre-war years. 
The reduction will be most marked in 
the first half of the year. 

The yearly average price paid by 
packers for all cattle slaughtered in 
1953 was around 35 per cent less than 
in 1952 and more than 40 per cent lower 
than in 1951 when prices were at their 
all-time peak. The average for steers 
was 30 per cent below the previous year 





and 37 per cent less than in 1951. Step) 
prices at the end of 1953 were the low. 
est for the period since 1946. 

Cow prices declined relatively moy§ 
than those of other classes, but they hai) 
been unusually high in relation to price; 
of other cattle in 1951 when demand fo 
stock cattle was very strong. Whe, 
this demand weakened and cow marke. 
ings greatly increased, the outlet fo, — 
them was mostly for slaughter but thf 
demand for cow beef is much more lin. § 
ited than that for other kinds. Coy 
prices in 1953 averaged about 40 pe 
cent below those of 1952 and more tha; 
50 per cent below 1951. At the end o; 
the year they were the lowest sing § 
1944 when price controls were in effect | 

The drop of 35 per cent in averag § 
cattle prices from 1952 to 1953 o. 
curred while per capita disposable ip. 
come increased by 4 per cent. The pe 
capita supply of beef and veal was wf 
about 26 per cent and that of steer an 
heifer beef 28 per cent. The price de. 
cline in 1953 cannot be explained fully 
by beef supply and consumer demand, 
Some of it was the result of cattlemen 
attitudes which were unduly “bullish” 
in 1951 and extremely pessimistic in 
1953. These attitudes are expected t 
improve in 1954 as cattle prices mov 
higher in response to an improved sup- 
ply situation. 

The overconfidence of cattlemen in 
1951 and 1952 showed up in unusually 
strong demand for stocker and feeder 
cattle. It caused slaughter steer prices 
in those years to be about 6 per cent 
higher than was indicated by beef sup- 
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ply and consumer income. 

Likewise, the overpessimism of 1953 
brought greatly decreased demand for 
stockers and feeders, and slaughter 
steer prices went about 7 per cent lower 
than beef supply and consumer income 
justified. 

If the optimism of 1951-52 had con- 
tinued through 1953 the level of slaugh- 
ter steer prices last year would have 
averaged 10 to 15 per cent higher than 
it did. Had producer attitude been about 
like in 1947-49, prices would have aver- 
aged about 7 per cent higher. 

If there is a return of greater pro- 
ducer confidence in 1954, as seems prob- 
able, and consumer income is 5 per cent 
less than in 1958, as forecast by some 
economists, slaughter steer prices, be- 
cause of smaller marketings, would be 
expected to average about 16 per cent 
higher than last year. If consumer in- 
come holds unchanged the rise in prices 
would be around 20 to 22 per cent. 


The Market 
Picture 


ONFIDENCE IN THE FUTURE OF 

the cattle business seemed to dom- 
inate the picture at nearly every turn of 
the road in late January. The only ex- 
ception to this was the continued heavy 
marketing of fat cattle, preventing any 
sharp recovery in prices: of, finished 
cattle; 

Perhaps the cattle feeder displayed 
more ‘confidence than any other segment 
of the industry. A complete about-face 
was seen from the conservative attitude 
shown late last year, when most buyers 
of feeder cattle wanted a $5 to $7 
spread between the selling price of fin- 
ished cattle and their cost of feeders. 
Since that time, the price of feeder cat- 
tle has advanced some $3 to $5 while, in 
fact, the price.of, fat cattle has no more 
than held its own and actually lost some 
ground. ere 

In recent weeks, feeder cattle” have 
been costing within $2 to $3 of selling 
price of fat cattle, a formula which can- 
not mean profitable returns to the feeder 
without an anticipated rise in the price 
of finished cattle. 

Hence, it would seem logical that the 
continued heavy marketing of fat cattle 
may well be regulated according to orig- 
inal cost of the feeders. In other words, 
finished steers can be liquidated freely 
in the current price range of $23 to $25 
provided their original cost was in the 
$16 to $19 bracket. 

As each individual feeder runs out of 
these lower costing cattle, the incentive 
to liquidate freely at current fat cattle 
prices those steers which cost $20 to 
$21.50 or better going into the lot will 
quickly disappear. Thus, a more orderly 
and careful marketing of these higher 
costing cattle could very well cut down 
on excessive receipts and an improved 
market. Certainly the optimism on the 
part of cattle feeders can be explained 
in no other way. 


The recent USDA survey of cattle 
numbers on feed was somewhat disap- 
pointing to many in the industry, who 


‘“ felt that an over-all 9 per cent reduction 


in cattle numbers on feed was too con- 
servative. Many expected to see a report 
of at least 15 to 20 per cent reduction 
from last year. 

At least part of this increase is ex- 
plained by the continued premature mar- 
keting of unfinished cattle, which feed- 
ers elected to sell on a short-term profit 
rather than gamble on a longer-term 
possible loss. 

Strength to feeder cattle prices, in the 
face of little or no improvement in fat 
cattle values, can be found in all areas. 
The wheat pasture areas and dry ranges 
of the Southwest have been moving 
large numbers of stocker and feeder 
cattle, with auction sales in particular 
handling vast numbers of these cattle. 

Gains of $3 to $4 per cwt. in feeder 
prices have been reported in many of 
these areas within the past 30 days. 
Fleshy feeder steers which had sold 
around $17 to $18 in these southwestern 
areas a month ago are now costing up- 
ward to $20 and $21, and light yearling 
stock steers have sold as high as $22. 

Yearling heifers which had been worth 
around $15 to $17 were bringing $18 
to $19, and occasionally $20, with mixed 
steers and heifers reported as high as 
$21. 

The broad demand for heifers was ex- 
plained by the fact that cattle feeders 


“who had been liquidating short-term 


steers wanted heifers rather than steers 
in a good many cases with the view that 
a heifer ‘will often finish out 30 days 
sooner than a steer, hence a shorter term 
operation. 

Recent rains in the California area— 
aftet. several weeks of drouth—have also 
reflected a strong stocker and feeder 
demand. California buyers were going 
as far east as Kansas to bring in fleshy 
steers costing $18 to $20 and better, plus 
the freight. 

The official total on federally in- 
spected slaughter of cattle and calves 
for the year 1953 figured about 24,700,- 
000 head. Estimates of all slaughter 
for the year on cattle and calves are 
placed at about 36,000,000 head for a 


new record. However, the preponderany | 


of cattle slaughtered was in the stee 





classification, and cows and heifers wep | 


only around 42 per cent of the kill. Sing 
1948, cows and heifers have made wy 
only 41 to 43 per cent of each year; 
slaughter, and during these years cattl 
numbers have been building up rapidly, 


Previous to 1948 cows and heifers haj | 


made up 51 and 52 per cent of the kil} 
and total cattle numbers were declining 
slightly on this basis. 


The conclusion, then, is that mor § 


cows will have to be slaughtered in 194 
than in 1958 if numbers are to be hel 


in line. Based upon these figures, the | 


outlook for fed steers for the year 1954 
appears much brighter than for she. 
stock. 

While cold storage stocks of frozen 
beef picked up some 25 per cent from 


the low point in November, at the clog f 


of the year 1953 storage was actually 


some 5 million pounds short of the clow | 


of 1952, which means that not only was 
all of the record supply of beef consumed 
in 1953 but some additional 5 million 
pounds out of storage. 
stocks picked up considerably during 


December but remained some 35 per cent 


short of a year ago. 


While the over-all reduction in nun. f 


bers of cattle on feed Jan. 1 was re 
ported as 9 per cent, shipments into the 
Corn Belt area during the latter half 
of 1953 were down some 18 per cent. 
Apparently the number of home-raised 
cattle in that area is becoming more of 
a factor each year in over-all numbers 
Colorado was reported at 17 per cent 
less on feed than a year ago, while Cali- 
fornia reflected an increase of some 7 
per cent. 

While moisture conditions in the north- 
ern plains states continue fairly good, 
and the West Coast areas have improved 
greatly with recent rains, much of the 


Southwest still remains dry. Not to beig- | 


nored, in addition, is the unusually dry 


condition in some of the Corn Belt states, } 


particularly in southern Iowa and north- 
ern Missouri, where considerable haul- 
ing of water has been necessary, not 
only for the benefit of livestock but in 
some cases for the human population— 
Cc. W. 
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RESEARCHERS FIND 
RENOVATING HELPS 
MOUNTAIN MEADOWS 


In recent years, says an article in Ag- 
ricultural Research, published by the 
Department of Agriculture, mountain 
meadows in the West have not produced 
as well as they did for pioneer cattlemen. 
Hay yields have been smaller, quality 
not so good. Why? 


Agricultural Research has this to say: 

USDA researchers and their colleagues 
at several western state experiment sta- 
tions, aided by cattlemen, set out four 
years ago to find the trouble and learn 
what to do about it. 

They are discovering that these mead- 
ows will respond to proper management 
and produce as well as they ever did, 
or sometimes even better. Experimental 
practices have demonstrated that the 
quality and quantity of both pasture and 
hay yields can be considerably improved. 

The studies made in Colorado are typ- 
ical. They began with a survey of all 
factors in the meadowland environment, 
including time-honored management 
practices. Surveys were made of the 
plants included in the mountain-pasture 
crop. Lowland-pasture plants that might 
be successfully introduced were investi- 
gated. Irrigation and fertilization prac- 
tices were observed. 

Although not yet completed, this work 


has already shown that improvement in 
mountain meadowlands requires adoption 
of several practices hitherto not gener- 
ally used. Included are better drainage 
and control of irrigation water, soil fer- 
tilization, changes in the species of grass 
found in the pasture lands, and changes 
in harvesting practices. 

For example, the prevailing practice 
of irrigating by continuous flooding until 
shortly before the harvest season did not 
produce as good a hay crop in the Colo- 
rado tests as did intermittent irrigation. 

When the intermittent method was 
combined with one early and one late- 
season harvest, it produced hay of two 
or three times better quality and quan- 
tity than when the flooding method was 
used with a single late-season harvest. 
Intermittent irrigation required about 40 
per cent less water and considerably 
less nitrogen fertilizer than the old 
method. 

Controlled irrigation and two harvests 
also increased crude-protein content of 
the hay to 1,000 pounds per acre, with 
or without use of nitrogen. Under con- 
tinuous flooding and one harvest, protein 
yield was only 150 to 250 pounds per 
acre. 

With controlled irrigation, use of 160 
pounds of nitrogen per acre did not raise 
the hay’s protein content. However, 480 
pounds of nitrogen, applied in the spring, 
increased per-acre hay yields to 5.3 tons 


and protein content to 2,000 pounds. 





Idaho Shorthorn Breeders’ 
8th Annual Sale and Show 


SHOW—Feb. 26, 1 P.M. 


Bf) _ BULLS 50 


SALE—Feb. 27, 1 P.M. 


20 HEIFERS 20 


SALE HEADQUARTERS: HOTEL ROGERS 


BANQUET, 7 P.M., FEB. 26 


SALE AT IDAHO LIVESTOCK AUCTION CO., IDAHO FALLS, IDA. 


Horned and Polled 
E. F. Rhinehart and Prof. Hickman, Judges 


Bred and Open 
C. R. “Tige’’ Thomas, Auct. and Sale Manager 


Bulls will be graded A, B, C—Idaho system. Grand and Reserve Champion Bulls chosen from 
A Bulls—Heifers will be shown for placings 


CONSIGNORS: 


_J. R. Byrne, Thornton, Ida. 
Burkey Bros., Idaho Falls, Ida. 

A. J. George, Idaho Falls, Ida. 
Cornelius Jones, Malad, Ida. 
Broughton Land Co., Dayton, Wash. 
F. J. Cole, Red Lodge, Mont. 
Naylor & Brown, Wendell, Ida. 

A. H. Milhaud, Malad, Ida. 


W. Spring, Jr., Belgrade, Mont. 
Ray Quayle, St. Anthony, Ida. 
Ken Miller, St. Anthony, Ida. 
F. V. Morrison, Murtaugh, Ida. 
Alex Mai, Burley, Ida. 
Crapo Bros., St. Anthony, Ida. 
John Mohr & Sons, Park City, Mont. 
Orlyn Oswald, Joliet, Mont. 
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FINEST! F TABLE 


Ce) 
“SAFETY FIRST” Calf Table... 
} Takes a firm hold on calf. 
# Quickly confines it without dan- 
ger of injury to calf or operator 
Adjusts to fit any size calf up to 
400 lbs. Reversible for either 
left or right hand branding. 
Simplified “one-man opera- 
tion”. Many improved new 
features! 











ss Accept This “FREE TRIAL” Offer 
Try the “Sure Hold” Calf Table at our risk! Write for Illus- 
trated Literature and ‘30-Day Trial Plan’’. 


Farnam Co., Dept. CT-3 Omaha, Nebr. 
20 








First REALLY 
LOW-COST 


SPRAYER 


Sells for half the price of any other pow- 
er sprayer. Plenty of pressure and vol- 
ume for spraying livestock, buildings, 
orchards, etc. Equipped with NYRO 
“Nylon Roller” Pump. Powered by 
direct drive from 2.6 H.P. gas engine. 
Write for Illustrated Literature and 
“30-Day Trial Plan’’. 


Farnam Co., Dept. $$-3 Omaha, Nebr. 


PRESSURE! 
VOLUME 


2 GALS. 


Per Minute! 





Study of six successive harvest dates, 


combined with use of fertilizer at vari. 
ous application rates, indicated that (1) 
the protein and phosphorus percentage 
in the hay declined with the maturity of 
the crop; (2) total yields of these con. 
stituents were greatest when the harvest 
occurred early in the growing season; 


(3) protein percentages declined much © 


faster with increasing maturity of the 
crop when nitrogen was applied than 
when none was used; and (4) nitrogen 
benefited the grass plants but repressed 
the clover. 


Useless Unless Useable 


One of the world’s most outstanding : 


grass-legume-livestock specialists, Dr, 
C. P. McMeekan, superintendent of the 
Ruakura Animal Research Center, Ham. 
ilton, New Zealand, has this to say about 
grass and livestock: 


“T belong to a group of ‘hybrids’ stand. | 


ing midway between the ‘keepers of the 
greensward’—the agrostologists — and 
the ‘keepers of the animal’—the veter- 
inarians and animal husbandmen. Our 
task is to combine the best that these 
two groups of specialists can offer in 


converting grassland to human food. We Ff 
are interested essentially in the inter- § 


dependence of grassland and livestock; 


we are not concerned with either as such; | 


rather are we prepared to abuse either if 
the occasion warrants to attain the goal 
of continued maximum production of 
food per acre from the grasslands of 
the world.” 


He made this statement at the begin- 


ning of a paper on “The Utilization of | 


Grassland,” presented at the Wellington 
Branch of the Royal Society of New Zea- 
land. He ended his paper with this: 
“Finally, may I end as I began, by 
stressing that the most effective use of 
grassland frequently involves the tem- 


porary abuse of both pasture and ani- | 


mals, and in concluding make a plea 
for clear recognition of this fact by those 
interested primarily in the pasture itself. 
Grassland improvers must also never 
forget that pasture is useless unless 
usable. 


development of our grasslands is to re- 
sult in healthy productive swards in 
terms of animal use.” 


SUPERIOR BEEF CATTLE PAY 


Results of feeding tests at the Miles 
City, Mont., station the past year give 
rather conclusive evidence that superior 
lines of beef cattle are profitable to the 
producer. Tests were run with 52 steer 
calves from seven test herds. All were 
group-fed on a herd-sire basis for 252 
days and sold on the St. Paul market 
five days later. There was a 28-pound 
difference in average weaning weight, 88 
pounds in average weight at the end of 
the feeding period, and $23.71 per head 
in returns above feed and marketing 


costs between the best and the poorest | 


herd-sire group. The heaviest steers 
weighed 1,105 pounds on the average and 


gained an average of 2.35 pounds a day: . 
AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER § 
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FARM PROGRAM 


(Continued from Page 10) 
expire as now scheduled on Jan. 1, 1956. 

But for most of these commodities the 
change would be too abrupt if it were 
made in just one year. The President 
proposes, therefore, that the changeover 
be gradual! and cushioned by the adoption 
of transitional parity. This would be 
accomplished by limiting the parity level 
change to 5 per cent per year until mod- 
ernized parity would be completely in 
effect. 

Together, variable supports related to 
production, and use of the modernized 
parity formula offer definite attractions 
to livestock producers of all kinds—cat- 
tle growers, dairymen and hog and 
poultry producers. 

As cattle growers, you know what 
rigid high price supports for feed grains 
and concentrates has meant for you in 
the last three years of declining prices 
for beef cattle. You have been caught in 
a sharp squeeze between rigid feed costs 
on the one hand and lower prices for 
cattle on the other—a squeeze all the 
more painful and irritating because it 
was partly caused by the actions of your 
own government and partly financed by 
your own tax payments. And _ this 
squeeze has come just at the period when 
you were most in need of a fair break. 


In the past, you have seen the feed 
pile up in storage, while your own needs 
and those of the consuming public went 
unmet. The new farm program, if 
adopted by the Congress, will go far 
toward eliminating this situation and 
removing the present price discrimina- 
tion against the livestock industry. 


Third, the President proposes that the 
present excess reserves of wheat, cotton, 
vegetable oils and possibly some dairy 
products should be frozen—or insulated 
—from the market—in order to give the 
new program a chance to work. Unless 
this is done, any sound new program is 
doomed. 


These “frozen” stocks would not be 
considered as part of the total supply at 
all. They would not be considered in 
determining price support levels or acre- 
age controls. So the new program could 
start off clean, and not be faced with all 
the deficits left by the old program. We 
have recommended that up to $2% bil- 
lion be allocated for setting aside re- 
serves from present CCC stocks. This 
would permit removal of sufficient quan- 
tities of our major surpluses to allow 
the new farm program to begin operat- 
Ing successfully. Under the President’s 
recommendations to Congress this “freez- 
ing” plan would be applied to wheat, 
cotton, vegetable oils and possibly some 
dairy products. 

Of course, merely insulating our ex- 
cess reserves will not solve our prob- 
lems. But it would give farmers a 
chance to correct unbalanced production 
patterns without carrying this burden of 
uge surpluses on their backs. Moreover, 
the freezing of surpluses would reassure 
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our commercial trade, and friendly na- 
tions as well, that we do not intend to 
dump them upon the market. The excess 
reserves must be disposed of in ways 
which will not interfere with normal 
markets. 


Such an approach would be only a 
one-time operation to give the new pro- 
gram the chance to operate successfully 
from the beginning. 

The mere insulation of our excess re- 
serves is not enough to meet the real 
problem. It is a help in launching a 
sound, stable program. These products 


must be used, not wasted. Trade mis- 
sions and high level conferences of min- 
isters of food and agriculture offer 
promise in this direction. New markets 
can and will be opened. 


Fourth, the President has made a num- 
ber of specific commodity proposals. The 
new program would place wheat, corn, 
cotton, rice and peanuts under the ad- 
justable price support provisions of the 
Agricultural Acts of 1948 and 1949. 

The proposals would continue the pro- 
grams for tobacco, meat animals, dairy 
products, poultry and eggs, fruits and 
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vegetables, sugar and feed grains other 
than corn. Mandatory price support 
would be discontinued for tung nuts and 
honey, which would be placed in the cate- 
gory for which price supports are per- 
missive. 

The President’s proposal would pro- 
vide an entirely new program for wool. 
The CCC now has in its possession al- 
most 100 million pounds of wool. And, 
as we pile up our own wool in storage, 
our manufacturers are using mostly im- 
ported wool—in fact, twice as much im- 
ported wool as domestic wool. 

Here is the new wool program the 
President recommended. 

First, domestically produced wool 
prices would be permitted to seek their 
own level in the market, competing di- 
rectly with other fibers and with im- 
ported wool. 

Second, American wool producers 
would receive direct payments. These 
payments would equal the difference 
between the average market price for 
the season and 90 per cent of parity. In 
other words, these payments, when added 
to the average market price for the 
season, would raise the average return 
per pound to 90 per cent of parity. Each 
producer would receive the same support 
payment per pound of wool, no matter 
how much he received for his wool in 


CCC INVESTMENTS 
IN FARM COMMODITIES 


NOV. 30, 1952 
($2.2 BIL) 
Fates ails 
; Total dairy \ 


Other products 


Total dairy 


products 
33 MIL. LBS. 


Tobacco 


468 MIL. LBS. 


Cotton 528 MIL. LBS. 
619,000 BALES / 


Wheat 


469 MIL. BU. 6MIL. BALES 


SZE OF SEGMENTS PROPORTIONAL TO VALUE 





NOV. 30, 1953 (Est.) 6 
($5.2 BIL). 
Fats & oils _— Other 


1,109 MIL. LBS. 


the market place. This would allow each 
grower to get his reward from the mar- 
ket for efficient production and market- 
ing. 

This system would not require gov- 
ernment loans, purchases, storage or any 
other interference with the market. Be- 
sides that, there would be no need for 
periodic action to control imports in 
order to protect a domestic price sup- 
port program. Funds for the direct pay- 
ments to wool growers would come from 
general revenues within the amount of 
unobligated tariff receipts from imported 
wool and wool products. 

Several other features of the Presi- 
dent’s message are also very important. 
One has to do with the approximately 25 
million acres that are being diverted 
from cotton, wheat and corn this year. 
It would be tragic if these acres were 
diverted to other crops in such a way as 
to cause serious surplus problems or if 
they were allowed to lose fertility 
through misuse. The President has pro- 
posed that in any area where acreage 
adjustments are especially difficult, Ag- 
ricultural Conservation Program funds 
should be used to aid farmers in making 
wise land use adjustments. 

The President is also concerned about 
the need for greater attention to the 
problems of our smaller farms. 
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TOTAL INVESTMENTS IN FEB. 1990 WERE $4.0 BIL. 
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% OF 1910-14 


Not price supported 


(FRUITS, TRUCK CROPS, 
OTHER VEGETABLES, MEAT 
ANIMALS, POULTRY, EGGS) 
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NEG. 61-54(9) AGRICUL TURAL MARKETING SERVICE 


FARMERS’ PRICES 


Comparison of Prices for Price-Supported ‘‘Basic”’ Commodities 
With Those of Nonsupported Group 


NY Price supported 


(“BASIC’ COMMODITIES - FOOD GRAINS, 
FEED GRAINS, COTTON, 


DAIRY PRODUCTS, OIL CRORS, AND WOOL NOT INCLUDED IW ABOVE CATECORIES OWING TO VARIATIONS 
OF SUPPORT ACTIVITIES POR THESE PRODUCTS 


MEG. 82-$3(127 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICUL TURE 
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CARRY-OVER OF MAJOR 
FARM COMMODITIES 


Cotton 
(THOUS. BALES) 


CROP YEARS BEGRINENG: WHEAT, JULY 1: COTTON, AUG. 1; CORN, OCT. 1; FATS AND OILS,OCT.1. HEIONT OF BARS ARE PROPORTIONAL TO VALUE 





Most of our agricultural production 
comes from our larger and more highly 
mechanized family farms—mostly effi- 
cient family-managed farms on which 
much of the work is by the family. These 
larger farms are the ones which price 
supports serve primarily. 

But many of our farms are small and 
produce a relatively small amount for 
sale. Only about 2 million farms out of 
the total of more than 5% million sold 
as much as $2,500 worth of farm prod- 
ucts in 1949. We must do more to help 
this relatively neglected group improve 
its economic condition. 

The agricultural program which the 
President recommended can be accom,, 
plished with relatively little new legis- 
lation. It would be built on the founda- 
tion of the bipartisan legislation initiated 
by the 80th Congress in 1948, and 
amended by the Agricultural Act of 
1949. 

Prices will not be rigid under this 
proposed program. It allows for modest 
price fluctuations when they are needed 
to bring supply and demand into balance, 
At the same time, it puts a strong floor 
under prices. Farmers can rely on that 
floor for both price and income stability. 

The whole agricultural industry will 
(then) operate on a free expanding 
basis, rather than on a regimented basis. 


FINANCIAL OBLIGATIONS OF CCC 


Obligation to purchase loans held by lending agencies 
Outstanding borrowing| | 
| | . 
| 
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@ You might ask what happens after 
an American National convention is over 
and what has been gained. That’s a 
good question because, when the offi- 
cers go to work on the various direc- 
tives that come out of committees and 
then get the go-ahead signal in open 
convention, they are no longer in the 
spotlight and the chances are you'll hear 
no more of it until the mission is accom- 
plished—and many of the tasks take a 
long time. 

@ One of the big jobs the American 
National is up against this year is pro- 
motion of beef. Good work was done last 
year when cattle were really coming 
to market in large numbers (consump- 
tion was hiked to 75 pounds per person 
as against 62 in 1952) and there’s 
every reason to believe that good re- 
sults will come this year, too. The 
standing market committee of the asso- 
ciation has already been realigned and 
broadened to do this job, with particular 
emphasis on promotion in the meat- 
eating East. 


@ Direct beef promotion will also be 
emphasized by the association’s public 
relations committee, along with its con- 
tinuing press, radio and television rela- 
tions work, with a planned direct-to- 
consumer film on beef buying and cook- 
ing. 

@ Another task set for the associa- 
tion this year has to do with research, 
a subject that has had only casual con- 
sideration until recent years. The asso- 
ciation’s officers have already set up a 
special research committee that can be 
expected to increase the tempo in the 
research field as well as get research 
facts to the working cattlemen. 

@ Top officers of the association did- 
n’t find much of a lull after the Colo- 
rado Springs convention. In quick suc- 
cession, President Jay Taylor of Ama- 
rillo, Tex., Executive Secretary F. E. 
Mollin, and Assistant Secretary Rad 
Hall took off for their respective as- 
signments: Mr. Taylor to the Arizona 
Cattle Growers convention as a featured 
speaker, Mr. Mollin to Washington to 
deal with a host of cattle prublems, and 
Mr. Hall to the annual convention of 
the Mississippi cattlemen, which passed 
a resolution commending the American 
National. President Taylor is slated for 
the immediate future to go to state 
cattlemen’s meetings in Alabama and 
Utah and will be a speaker at the West- 
ern States Meat Packers Association 
convention in San Francisco. 

@ Senate Bill 2548 has been the sub- 
ject of recent hearings in Washington. 
It would give incentive to users to im- 
prove national forest and Bankhead- 
Jones lands, permit transfer of grazing 
privileges without penalty, and provide 
for appeals in court of administrative 
action in certain cases. Testimony at 
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the hearings on this administration bill 
has largely been on the favorable side. 
Those appearing include Frank Mockler 
of Wyoming, Vernon Metcalf of Nevada, 
Farrington Carpenter of Colorado, 
(testifying for the Stockmen’s Grazing 
Committee), and William B. Wright of 
Nevada (testifying for the U. S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce), who said the law 
would increase the nation’s meat sup- 
ply and lessen cost of production “with- 
out cost to the taxpayer.” 


@ The association’s work on trans- 
portation problems is set forth in de- 
tail in a report made each year by 
Traffic Managers Chas. E. and Calvin 
L. Blaine. The 17th annual report, pre- 
sented at the Colorado Springs meet- 
ing, shows there were 10 formal pro- 
ceedings pending before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in which the 
National was party Dec. 1, 1952. In 
1953 one case was reopened by the rail- 
roads, four instituted by other parties 
and 14 brought by the association. 
Three cases were disposed of, leaving 
26 cases pending. 

@ Periodically we remind members of 
the American National that they are 
overlooking a bet if they don’t send 
their freight bills to our traffic man- 
ager for a check-up. It isn’t that rail- 
roads deliberately overcharge shippers, 
but in the complicated matter of freight 
rates it is easy even for the expert 
railroad employes to make a mistake. 
Traffic Manager Chas. E. Blaine will 
audit your freight bills, and if it is 
found that overcharges have been in- 
advertently made the cost to members 
is only a percentage of the refund. Last 
year, Mr. Blaine collected almost $10,- 
000 in overcharges for the modest num- 
ber of members who availed themselves 
of this service. Loss-and-damage, right- 
of-way and reparation claims came to 
almost another $6,000. If you want this 
service, write to Mr. Blaine at 600 Title 
and Trust Bldg., Phoenix, Ariz. 


STOCKMEN’S BOOKSHELF 


The Rocky Mountain Forest and Range 
Experiment Station at Fort Collins, 
Colo., in cooperation with the U. S. De- 
partment of Interior, Bureau of Land 
Management. has published Station 
Paper No. 11, under the title “Control 
Big Sagebrush with Chemicals and Grow 
More Grass.” This 24-pager is copiously 
illustrated. 


“How to Make Cowboy Horse Gear,” 
by Bruce Grant, is a fascinating 110- 
page book, generously and interestingly 
illustrated to bring to the reader the 
author’s knowledge earned in a life-long 
study of leathercraft and rawhide work. 
Text and pictures are clear and easy 
to follow, and arranged so those who 
wish to vary or elaborate after their 
own fashion can do so. Each specific 
operation is presented in step-by-step 
detail; types of material to be used, 
how made and final steps and assembly 
of each article are included. Published 
by Cornell Maritime Press, Cambridge, 
Md., at $2 in cloth binding. 





RANCHERS! CATTLEMEN! FARMERS! 


CAL YOUR CATTLE 


AUTO _— 


GUARANTEED to Call 
Cattle for Feeding, 
Shipment, Dehorning 


Bellows Like a Bull—Cattle 
Respond Quickly. Greatest 
time-saver for livestock in- 
dustry. Easily installed on 
car—truck. Deep penetrat- 
ing tone carries for miles, 
Imitates any cattle sound. 
Great novelty horn, too. If 
your dealer can’t supply 


Complete with 
Steering Post 
Control Lever 


you, order direct and send SPECIAL INTRO- 
- his name, Send ant, DUCTORY OFFER 
M.0.. €.0.D. Money back Post- 
if not satisfied. Dealer in $1095 paid. 
quiries invited. ($2 below T08. list) 
Kattle (allcr Div.,1903 So. 20th St., Omaha, Nebr. 
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sonn W. WILLIAMSON « sons, inc 


1545 SOUTH GREENWOOD AVENUE 


MONTEBELLO, CALIF. PHONE UNION 8-212) 





OUT OF BOUNDS 


The awkward age is when you’ve sense 
enough to stay out of trouble you’d like 
to get into. 

—HowaARD HAYNES 
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URRI-OILERS 
Do it AUTOMATICALLY! 


Better coverage, better results with Far- 
nam “brush-type”, fully-automatic 
Curri-Oiler! Applies insecticide uniformly. 
.. Brushes it in. Knocks stock-pests. Condi- 
ne tions hair and hide. Keeps cattle 
gt contented. 7” ms satisfied users! 


cept This 
“FREE TRIAL” "OFFER 
Try Farnam Curri-Oilers at our risk 
W rite for Illustrated Literature and 
“30-Day Trial Plan. 


Omaha, Nebr. 
Angus heifers make 


SUPERIOR MOTHERS 


Less calving trouble 
Angus heifers have less calving trouble, for 


Angus calves have smaller, polled-shaped 
heads. Gives you more calves to sell. 


Give more milk 
Angus cows are alert, aggressive mothers 
. provide more milk for their calves. 


Gives you bigger calves to sell. Be ahead! 
Build an Angus herd! Buy Black heifers! 


American Angus Assn., Chicago 9, Ill. 
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LADIES CHOICE 


RANCH HOUSE WINDOW 


By Dorothy McDonald 


ECAUSE OUR NATIONAL CON- 
vention comes in January, it seems 
that for us in many ways the New Year 
starts this month. For all over the land 
new officers are taking hold, and those 
who served us self- 
lessly and well in 
1953 are laying 
down their bur- 
dens with no doubt 
a mixture of 
thankfulness and 
regret. 
We welcome the 
ladies who will 
lead the National, 


state and local 
CowBellestoa 
successful and a 


fruitful year in 
1954 .. . and let’s 
say a special 
“thank you” to those who were our lead- 
ers in the particularly difficult year 
just past. 

It wasn’t the best year the cattle 
industry has had, and we as wives have 
had our special list of problems. Isn’t 
it nice that most of our menfolks have 
been strong enough to stand up to 1953 
without crying “uncle?” 

* * 


Mrs. McDonald 


* 

This is the special Arizona month on 
our Chimes pages, and with her per- 
mission I’d like to share with you parts 





Presidents and representatives of state CowBelle associations assembled for a 
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of a letter written by their president, 
Mrs. Norman (Johnie) Fain. In saying 
“thank you and goodbye” to her group, 
I think that Mrs. Fain put into words 
the emotions felt by most of our offi- 
cers as they relinquish control and step 
back into the ranks of “ordinary cow- 
pokes.” Here’s what she says: 

“Dear CowBelles: I’m headin’ for the 
last round-up as wagon boss for Ari- 
zona State CowBelles. It has been a 
good year. I am indebted to all of you 
for making it such a pleasant one. For, 
Heaven knows, with the dryness of this 
old state, the decline in cattle prices 
and the feudin’ over government sup- 
ports, it could have been anything but 
a good year. I have found that cattle 
women possess a courage that makes 
them carry on happily in the face of 
adversity; they have an understanding 
that makes their friendship universal, 
and they possess a joy in living that 
brings gladness to all with whom they 
come in contact ...and may the Great 
Father forgive us for any pettiness we 
might still be hanging on to! 

“Individually, our nine local or coun- 
ty organizations have accomplished 
much for themselves and their commu- 
nities by supporting their 4-H boys and 
girls, fairs and various. charitable 
drives. They have, in fact, tried to re- 
move the stigma that ‘cattle people are 
a law unto themselves’ and they have 
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group breakfast during the annual National convention. 
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Wives of cattlemen from ‘Utah who attended the Colorado Springs convention 
of the American National were entertained there through the courtesy of Don 
Kenney, manager of the Salt Lake City Stockyards (shown in back row, second from 
right). 
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become a vital part of the community 
in which they live.” 

Mrs. Fain goes on to list the activi- 
ties of the state and local groups, and 
closes with this charming paragraph, 
one, I think, that might have been 
penned by almost any CowBelle presi- 
dent throughout the land. 

“And in addition to all this, we have 
loved our neighbor as ourself. This was 
particularly demonstrated by the La- 
veen CowBelles this year. It seems they 
had a mutual friend who had been ill 
for some years and who found it neces- 
sary to spend many hours in bed. So 
this small group dipped deep into their 
treasury and bought a television set 
and had it installed in her own bedroom. 
Can you imagine the pleasure she must 
have, knowing a group of cattle women 
cared enough to do this? 

“T’d like to take this opportunity to 
express my appreciation to each of you 
individually. And now another round-up 
is drawing to a close. We’ll just let the 
saddles hang on the fence a day or so, 
hang the bedrolls on the clothesline to 
air, pull the shoes off some of those 
horses and turn them out in the valley 
to graze until our new wagon boss takes 
over ... and, with great pleasure, I 
will hand the irons over to her and once 
more become an ordinary cowpoke.” 

* * * 

Our thanks and best wishes to Johnnie 
Fain and all the other “wagon bosses” 
who gave their time and effort to the 
organization in 1953. And may all us 
“ordinary cowpokes” bend our best ef- 
forts to making this the CowBelles’ 
most successful year! 


National 
CowBelles 
Meeting 


The annual 
meeting of the 
American Nation- 
al CowBelles was 
held Jan. 12 at the 
Broadmoor Hotel 
Little Theater in 
Colorado Springs 
under chairman- 
ship of Mrs. Ralph 
Cowan, the presi- 
dent. 

Following a mo- 
ment of silent 
prayer for Mrs. Sam Hyatt, two me- 
morials were presented. 

The organization’s treasury report 
showed a balance of $1,469.79 at the end 
of the year. 

A motion was carried to give the 
secretary-treasurer an annual honor- 
arium of $100 for services rendered. 

A resolution was offered to the Amer- 
ican National, which’ later commended 
and recognized it, for adoption of a na- 
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New National CowBelle officers (I. to 


r.) Front: Mrs. Joe Watt, first vice- 
president; Mrs. John Guthrie, president; 
Mrs. John Hanson, second vice-president. 
Back: Mrs. Clyde Carlisle, secretary- 
treasurer; Mrs. M. E. Trego, second 
vice-president. 

tional beef week. 

A unanimous vote was carried for the 
following slate of new officers, to pre- 
side in 1954: Mrs. John Guthrie, Por- 
terville, Calif., president; Mrs. Joe 
Watt, Moorcroft, Wyo., first vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. M. E. Trego, Sutherland, 
Nebr., and Mrs. John Hanson, Bowman, 
N. D., second vice-presidents; Mrs. Clyde 
Carlisle, Porterville, Calif., secretary- 
treasurer. 

Around 475 ladies were present for 
the meeting, which included, as _ side 
fare, a CowBelle luncheon, a breakfast 
and a much appreciated talk by Mrs. 
Tee Simms, ranch home editor of the 
Record Stockman at Denver. The fine 
program was arranged by Mrs. Tom 
Fields, president of the Colorado Cow- 
Belles; Mrs. Robert Burghart, co-chair- 
man of the convention, and Mrs. Al 
Atchison, head of the Pikes Peak Cow- 
Belles. 


Actual Cost of Production | PS 
of Choice 1000 Ib. Steer 
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400 lb. CALF @ .17) (LYEAR) = °68% a 


‘CARRY CALF FOR 1 YEAR i 
en Th. STEER (2 YEARS) = ‘282 ; 

SOUR FREIGHT & MARKETING = 78 

FEED LOT GAIN AT 32: PER 


POUND FOR 300 POUNDS ='962 MM 
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Display on a Colorado Springs street 
sponsored by the local convention com- 
mittee and the Pikes Peak Cattlemen’s 
Association. The signs told the story of 
production and retail costs and that all 
beef is not steaks. 
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HOUGH THERE IS STILL SOME 

uncertainty as to when and where 
cur organization had its beginnings, it 
is generally accepted that the Cow- 
elles, as such, came into being at a 
luncheon given by Mrs. Ralph (Mattie) 
Cowan in her Four Bar Ranch home 
outside Douglas on Oct. 17, 1939. The 
16 women present agreed to continue 
their meetings, and, as set forth in the 
minutes of that day, “to promote friend- 
ly and social relations between cattle 
people and to cooperate in the best in- 
terests of our industry, our community, 
and our country.” Two names were dis- 
cussed—“CowBelles” and “Cattle Ladies” 
—and the former, suggested by Mrs. 
Ben Snure, won by just one vote. And 
so it is to the ladies of Arizona, and 
especially to Mattie Cowan, who was 
first president of the state group and 
is immediate past-president of the 
National, that we owe both the name 
and the aims of our organization. 

It is with a great deal of pleasure 
that we honor the original group .. . 
the CowBelles of Arizona. 


So far as I’ve been able to find out, 
Arizona scores another “first” in be- 
ing the only group as yet to own 
its own club house, though I’ve been 
told similar plans are being consid- 
ered by other states. It’s been a lot 
of work, the Arizona ladies admit, 
but when they burned the mortgage 
on New Year’s Eve there wasn’t one 
of them who did not feel it had been 
well worth while. Their example may 
inspire some of the rest of us to work 
for our own CowBelle home in 1954. 
As far back as 1942 this group began 
to dream of a place of their own, and 
to that end they started putting their 
savings into war bonds. They were 
lucky to find an old two-story build- 
ing just off the main street of Doug- 
las ... but it was hard work and not 
luck that transformed this find into 
a neat one-story clubhouse with a big 
main room 80 feet long, a_ kitchen 
complete with tables, chairs, silver 
and dishes . . . in short, the kind of 
meeting place we’d all like to own. 


* * * 


REPORT OF MRS. BETTY LANE, 
PUBLICITY CHAIRMAN, ARIZONA 
COWBELLES: The Arizona CowBelles 
have had a really busy year. The origi- 
nal group, the Douglas-Bisbee Cow- 
Belles this fall finished paying for the 
building they brought in 1950 and re- 
modeled into a clubhouse. On New 
Year’s Eve they held quite a gay mort- 
gage-burning party. They worked hard 


How Much 
Will Your Calf 
Crop Bring 


There is little you can do to change the 
cattle market. SO, the size of your check 
comes from the quality of beef you raise 
and the pounds you sell. 

Proper Stocking Rates increases the pounds 
of salable beef per acre on any given range. 

THEN, quality American Brahman blood 
paves the way for a 15% heavier load of 
top grade feeder and slaughter cattle. 

Is there room in your operations for cost- 
cutting by increased production? 

Let us supply you with the practical and 
scientific basis for this statement. 
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“Easier Way” To Control Cattle 


GRUBS, LICE, TICKS & MITES! 


Over 7 million head of cattle sprayed with Rotenox last 
season! The one and only spray that controls all four— 
Cattle Grub, Lice, Ticks and Mange Mites! Apply as 
a y, dip or wash. High pressure not necessary. 

INOMICAL! — Dilutes 1 to 160. 
Leaves no poisonous residue. Excel- 
lent conditioner of hair and hide! 

Accept This 

“FREE TRIAL” OFFER ; 
To prove to you the amazing superi- 
ority of Rotenox, we invite you to try 
Rotenox at our risk, also to have our 
new 1954 “Livestock Spray Guide”. 
free of charge, Wrile— 


Farnam Co., Dept. RX-3 Omaha, Nebr. 
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toward owning their own building, and 
have held dinners, dances and bazaars 
to pay for it, but along with their hus- 
bands and families they have held grand 
parties and really enjoyed their “Cow- 
Belle Home” as they went along. They 
are a group who really get together and 
know their neighbors. Two outstanding 
members of this group are Mrs, Ralph 
(Mattie) Cowan and her secretary, Mrs. 
Phil (Pat) Nowlin. 


In the southeastern corner of the 
state, the Willcox CowBelles, which 
takes in Willcox, Bonita, Bowie and 


San Simon, have done an outstanding 
job in promoting the good-neighbor pol- 
icy. This group holds many of its meet- 
ings in various ranch homes and always 
has a grand time. They had a float in 
the parade on Rex Allen Day (cowboy 
movie star’s home town). One of the 
youngest members of this group, Mrs. 
Lyman (Alaire) Tenney, wrote a clever 
article which appeared in Cattlelog. 

The Santa Cruz CowBelles are our 
southern-central group. They have 
their meetings most of the time at 
ranches of members in the vicinity of 
Nogales. A recent meeting was at 
the Empire Ranch home of Mrs. 
Frank (Mary) Boice. Among guests 
and members attending were Mrs. 
Ralph Cowan, Mrs. Norman Fain 
(Arizona CowBelles president) and 
Mrs. Lewis Douglas, who gave excel- 
lent talks. Especially interesting was 
Mrs. Douglas’ account of her years 
as an ambassador’s wife. She told 
about the 400 American women em- 
ployees in the embassy and how, un- 
der her guidance, they went into dif- 
ferent parts of England working to- 
ward a goal of better understanding 
between the people of the two coun- 
tries. 

The Laveen CowBelles, in the vicinity 
of Phoenix, are a busy group (see what 





' 
en 





Mrs. Fain has to say about them in the 
Ranch House column.) They enter- 
tained all other groups at the quarterly 
meeting of the Arizona Cattle Growers 
in Phoenix last November, and have al- 
ways helped out on TV programs per- 
taining to the cattle industry. 

The Greenlee County CowBelles have 
also concentrated on promotion of the 
good neighbor policy and in their meet- 
ings have worked to solve some of the 
cattle folks’ problems. 

The Mohave County CowBelles have 
been active in support of the Arizona 
project, “Our Children,” as exemplified 
by the Girls’ Home, Arizona Boys’ 
Ranch, and other similar worthwhile 
causes. They are proud of their talented 
member, Mrs. Ruth Cook. (One of Mrs. 
Cook’s gay light verses appears in this 
issue.) 

Northern Arizona CowBelles gather at 
various ranch homes around Showlow, 
Young, Alpine and Globe. They, too, 
have been busy with public relations 
and goodwill promotion this year. 

The Arizona CowBelles help in every 
way possible the cattlemen’s beef pro- 
motion drive. The catlemen have put 
out “Eat Beef—Keep Slim” stickers that 
are going over big in Arizona and have 
been requested by other states. We’d 
like to see a lot more overweight Amer- 
icans follow the example of that 350- 
pound Washington columnist who 
switched from fudge sundaes to lean 
beef and lost 175 pounds. 

In electing our officers, the Arizona 
CowBelles switch from north to south, 
from east to west each year. This year 
we salute the Yavapai CowBelles, as 
our state president, Mrs. Norman 
(Johnie) Fain, and her secretary, Mrs. 
Nel Cooper, are members of this group. 

For the fifth time in as many years 
the Yavapai County CowBelles played 
hostess to the Jessie E. Griswold Ciub 
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Arizona CowBelles are shown preparing, and getting ready to partake of, re- 
freshments in their home which the original state group, the Douglas-Bisbee Cow- 


Belles, bought in 1950, remodeled into a clubhouse and just finished paying for. 





for the Blind in Prescott at Thanks. 
giving. Mrs. Frank Burris and Migs 
Fannie Perkins, two CowBelles who 
assist regularly with the work with 
the blind, presented a program of 
piano and violin music by Mr. and 
Mrs. John Jorgensen. Refreshments 
were served at tables beautifully deco. 
rated in the Thanksgiving motif which 
were described for the benefit of the 
sightless guests and much enjoyed by 
them. This Thanksgiving party for a 
fine courageous group bids fair to be- 
come an annual tradition with the 
Yavapai CowBelles. 


Individually and collectively, the Ari- 
zona ladies have aided the boys at Fort 
Grant, the girls at the Florence Critten- 
don Home, and with the wonderful co- 
operation for the cattlemen of the state 
they have built a home at Arizona Boys’ 


"LADIES CHOICE’ 


Listen, dear Cowboys, and pay close attention; 
To save you red faces your names we won't 





mention, 

But tonight when the music is playing once 
more 

Please ‘(do us the honor’’—don’t head for the 
door! 


For it’s such a small favor to ask once a year, 
And it’s more fun to dance than to rope a steer. 


—Ruth Cook, Mohave County CowBelle. 





Ranch for youngsters who need a second 
chance. This Boys’ Ranch home has 
been very dear to the hearts of all the 
Arizona groups, and the ladies have 
used proceeds from the sale of their 
cook book, from calf sales and whatever 
other funds were available to build the 
fine unit which is their contribution to 
the ranch, 

Last year the Arizona CowBelles felt 
honored in having Mrs. Ralph Cowan, 
one of their own members who has 
worked so faithfully from the start with 
the cattlewomen of their state, serve 
as National CowBelles’ president. They 
supported her in the production of a 
film presenting an _ educational ap- 
proach to the buying of beef in the 
markets. (This will be available for the 
use of other state groups, Mrs. Cowan 
says.) The Arizona ladies are also 
working out the details of production of 
a yardage material which they hope will 
make the CowBelles organization finan- 
cially independent enough to carry on 
their many philanthropic activities on 
their own. 

At the suggestion of Mrs. Cowan and 
of Mr. Morley Fox, field secretary of 
the Arizona Cattle Growers, the Ari- 
zona CowBelles have joined the beef 
promotion campaign by sponsoring 4 
“Beef Recipe of the Week” similar to 
that started in California. Top Hand 
Mrs. J. E. Browning will be in charge 
of this campaign. 

The Willcox CowBelles have custo- 
marily exchanged Christmas gifts, but 


. last Christmas the members brought in- 


stead items for a household shower for 
a member whose house had recently been 
destroyed by fire. A nice check for the 
Children’s Home in Tucson and gifts 
for the youngsters there completed what 
the ladies say was “the best Christmas 
ever.” 
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HERE AND THERE WITH OTHER 
COWBELLES: The Nebraska CowBelles 
held their regional meeting in O’Neill 
last December. Because inclement 
weather had lessened the attendance, 
the menfolks, looking very festive with 
the absent ladies’ corsages, were per- 
mitted to attend. All report a most en- 
joyable time, and wish to thank Mr. 
Willis Furhman, Jr., for the fine pro- 
gram the stock growers had arranged. 

*K * * 

Kittitas County (Washington) Cow- 
Belles were hostesses to 130 CowBelles 
in Ellensburg last November. A state 
pin was selected by the group. A state 
poster project was discussed and ac- 


cepted; $100 to be given in prizes to 
boys and girls in Washington grade 
schools. 


The Walla Walla County (Washing- 
ton) CowBelles held a joint meeting 
with county cattlemen in December. A 
food sale to raise money was decided 
upon. The money will be used to pur- 
chase a steer to be fitted and shown by 
a 4-H girl at Spokane or Portland. 

The Pierce County (Washington) 
CowBelles and the cattlemen held a 
joint meeting in the fall of 1953, at 
which time it was decided to donate 10 
steers for sale at Moses Lake in late 
November. 


Whitman County (Washington) Cow- 
Belles have been active in their beef 
promotion campaign, details of which 
were given in the PRODUCER last month. 
Restaurant owners report continued in- 
terest in the “CowBelle Specials” of- 
fered each week, and newspapers are 
cooperating. This campaign is certainly 
doing what it set out to do... increase 
interest in the economy cuts of beef. 

K * * 


At the quarterly meeting of the stock 
growers in Mitchell on December 10-11, 
the South Dakota CowBelles announced 
winners in their recent slogan contest. 
Mrs. Merton Glover of Porcupine was 
first; Mrs. James I. Newland of Colony, 
Wyoming, second, and Mrs. Ralph Dun- 
mire, Parkston, third. The winning slo- 
gan was “Eat beef three times a day to 
keep that ‘surplus’ away.” 

By the way, how are other state slo- 
gan contests coming along? 
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BETTER BEEF BREEDS 
FOR THE SOUTH 


Southern stockmen have much to gain 
from crosses between Brahma cattle, na- 
tives of India, and the British beef 
breeds popular in this country. A quar- 
ter-century of research at state agricul- 
tural experiment stations in the South 
clearly shows that Brahiman-British 
crosses produce faster gaining calves. 


Brahman bulls have sired 809 calves 
out of British-type cows in these breed- 
ing experiments. The cross-bred off- 
spring averaged 28 pounds heavier at 
weaning than the 655 calves produced 
in the same experiments from purely 
British parentage. 

A few experiments were made to com- 
pare young Brahman-British animals 
with offspring of the two parental breeds 
over longer periods. Results showed a 
consistently higher weight-for-age ad- 
vantage for the crossbreds—due largely 
to hybrid vigor—during at least the first 
two years of growth. 

The record shows, too, that Brahman 
crossbred cows make excellent mothers. 
Bred to bulls of various breeds in experi- 





LIFE’S MYSTERY 
One of the mysteries of life to a 
school-age youngster will always be why 
he has to go to bed when he isn’t sleepy 
and get up when he is. 





ment-station tests, they produced 289 
calves that averaged 83 pounds heavier 
at weaning than the 373 calves sired by 
the same bulls out of British-type dams. 

These studies indicate, significantly, 
that continued crossbreeding does not 
produce additional benefits. Though fast- 
gaining calves and efficient cows are ob- 
tained from the first cross, further cross- 
ing is complicated and appears to be of 
little advantage. 

Many questions about crossbreeding 
as a means of developing improved beef 
cattle for the South still remain to be 
answered. Little work has been done, for 
instance, to compare Brahman crossbreds 
with crosses of British breeds under the 
same environment. A study in one state 
indicated that both crosses made about 
equal gains, but other experiments 
showed that faster gains were made by 
the Brahman crossbreds. 

There seems to be little difference be- 
tween British types and Brahman cross- 
breds in live-animal or carcass grades. 
Neither type has proved consistently 
better in feedlot performance. The possi- 
bilities of other breeds, such as the 
Afrikander cattle of South Africa, need 
to be more fully explored. 

Crossbreeding research to find cattle 
that are efficient beef producers, yet are 
tetter adapted to livestock-raising con- 
ditions in the South than most British 
Lreeds, is therefore continuing. The Ag- 
ricultural Research Service is currently 
cooperating in this work with seven 
southern states— Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, Louisiana, North Carolina, 
South Carolina and Texas.—Agricultural 
Research, a USDA publication. 
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Mar. 26—Annual Western Bull Sale, Ft. Pierre, S. D. 
May {—BHR Annual Sale, Parker, S. D. 
BONES HEREFORD RANCH 


PARKER, S. D 


48TH NATIONAL WESTERN HELD 

The grand champion steer of the 48th 
annual National Western Stock Show in 
Denver last month was shown by Minish 
Bros. of Dysart, Ia. The Colorado-bred 
animal brought a new record price of 
$3.50 a pound at auction later. Grand 
championship honors in the junior show 
were awarded Darris Cumming of Am- 
herst, Colo.; Karl and Jack Hoffman of 
Ida Grove, Ia., took top honors on their 
carload of fat Hereford steers, and Fred 
DeBerard of Kremmling, Colo., won with 
a carload of Hereford feeder calves. 

A total of $351,850 was paid on 216 
Hereford bulls and females in the Jan. 
18-19 sale, with an average of $1,835 
for bulls and $1,938 on females. Top 
animal was consigned by Turner Ranch 
of Sulphur, Okla., and sold for $17,000. 
The female top, shown by Suncrest 
Hereford Ranch of Springerville, Ariz., 
brought $7,700. 

In the Hereford show, championship 
honors went to Wyoming Hereford 
Ranch, Cheyenne. The female champion 
was exhibited by Walton W. Thorp, Brit- 
ton, S. D. 

The National Western was host to the 
National Shorthorn Show this year. 
Josef Winkler of Castle Rock, Colo., 
three-time winner of the grand cham- 
pionship on feeder calves, took reserve 
place this year, and Cornelius Wolf of 


These two Here- 
ford steers took 
grand and_ reserve 
championships in ® 
interbreed competi- 
tion at the Arizona 
National Livestock 
Show in Phoenix 
last month. Shown 
with the champion 
are (1. to r.) Dur- 
ward Lewter, county 
agent, Howard 
County, Tex; Miss 
Arizona of 1954; 
Lee TePoel, man- 
ager of the Arizona 
National; Dr. A. E. 
Darlow, Oklahoma 
A. & M. College, 
judge; Jane Blis- 
sard, Big Spring, 
Tex., exhibitor of 
the grand champion; 
and Darrel}! Robin- 
son, Big Spring, 
Tex., who showed 
the reserve champ. 
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Remsen, Ia., had the reserve grand 


champion steer over all breeds in open 
competition with a 1,215-pound Short- 
horn which later brought $1.50 a pound 
from Safeway Stores. 

The Shorthorn and Polled Shorthorn 
sales totaled $28,490 on 42 lots, for a 
$680 average, 26 bulls figuring $795 and 
16 females $490. The top bull brought 
$3,000; the top female went at $1,550. 

The top individual Angus bull, con- 
signed by Gauger Bros., of Clear Lake, 
S. D., sold at $1,050, and the top pen of 
three bulls, from Norman Smith of Lark- 
spur, Colo., brought $910 each. Forty- 
three bulls brought $43,075 for an aver- 
age of $1,002; 66 Angus bulls in groups 
of three and five head brought $33,120. 
The total of 109 bulls averaged $700. 

Twenty-nine Angus females sold for 
$14,080, to figure $486. James B. Hol- 
linger, Chapman, Kan., sold the top 
heifer at $1,200. 

One of the high sales of the week was 
made by CK Ranch of Brookville, Kan., 
which sold a Hereford bull at $4,250 to 
a Texas buyer. 


IDAHO SETS BULL SALE 
The 15th annual range bull sale of the 
Idaho Cattlemen’s Association at Filer, 
Ida., has been scheduled for Mar. 13, ac- 
cording to Leon L. Weeks, secretary of 
the organization. 








SAN ANTONIO‘’S EXPOSITION 
OFFERS RECORD PREMIUMS 


More than 1,000 head of beef breeding E 


cattle have been entered for the Feb. 19. 
21 San Antonio Livestock Exposition, 
which officials of the show are antici. 
pating will be the largest in its history, 
with livestock entries for the entire 
event standing at 3,000 head. Boys’ 
steers totaled 259 entries, with 121 steers 
entered in the open class division. Pre. 
miums for this 1954 show have reached 
an all-time high, totaling $57,000 with 
new classes for Santa Gertrudis compe. 
tition included. 


RECORD CHAROLLAISE HERD 
INSPECTED, REGISTERED 


More than 600 animals of Charollaige 
breeding in one herd were appraised for 
recordation and registration with the 
International Charollaise Cattle Raisers 
Association last month. 


and Mrs. Lela Yates of Vineyard, Tex,; 


Involved were F 
611 head belonging to Miss Billie Yates | 


it is believed to be one of the largest | 


herds of Charollaise breeding stock in | 


the world. 


‘DOES SOMETHING ABOUT IT’ 


V. V. Cooke, who owns VelVa Haven § 


Farms in Kentucky, Georgia and Flor- 


ida, recently announced that in the in- | 


terest of placing better cattle in needed 
areas he would hereafter sell cattle, in 
deserving cases, on credit with lower 
than bank interest rates and on terms 
to suit the individual purchaser. Mr, 
Cooke states his decision is the out- 
growth of talks with many people who 


have land, grass and water and could | 


carry a productive cow herd but are un- 
able to do so because of a _ lack of 
ready cash. 


COW PALACE SUPERINTENDENT 
Walter T. Rodman has been named 
livestock superintendent of the San Fran- 


cisco Cow Palace. Until his appointment, | 


Mr. Rodman was secretary-manager of 
the Modoc County Fair and is well known 
in California’ livestock industry. He is 
a director of the California Cattlemen's 


Association and president of the Modoc | 


County Cattlemen. He succeeds D. W. 
Danielson, who resigned last year. 


TEXANS WIN IN ARIZONA 


Two Hereford steers from Big Spring, | 


Tex., took the grand and reserve cham- 
pionships at the sixth annual Arizona 
National Livestock Show. The grand 
champion was shown by Jane Blissard, 
14, and reserve honors went to 18-year- 
old Darrell Robinson. The grand cham- 
pion’s weight was 1,190 pounds; the re 
serve animal weighed 990. 


DENVER FEEDER SALE STRONG 
The National Western Feeder Sale 


at Denver set an average price level o | 


yearling steers, steer and heifer calves f 


of $27:19 for the show loads and for 


non-show, $21.07. The 302 loads, show — 
and non-show cattle, went through the 7 


auction at an average of $23.46. 
AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 
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CONOMICS 


(From Page 11) 


grading were holding back steers and 
heifers that would later be price-depres- 
sing when they had to go to market. 
But there was no feeling of impending 
disaster at the Fort Worth meeting, and 
no evident reason that there should have 
been. Prices were down a little and 
seemed likely to drop a little more. But 
a toboggan slide was not in evidence— 


and would not have happened except for 
drouth and a failure of pastures. 


You have been through a disaster. But 
the cattle business has experienced dis- 
asters before. It has always come back 
to be a better and more productive busi- 
ness—and it will again. As far as pro- 
ducers are concerned this disaster has 
found final expression as a bust in the 
marketplace. It has been widely dis- 
cussed as the Great Cattle Bust of 1953. 
It culminated in 19538—but had its origins 
earlier. 


The drouth has not been universal. 
Many northern range areas have con- 
tinued to have good grass, and major 
cropping areas of the country have had 
good harvests—partly because of ade- 
quate rain and partly because what rain 
they got came at the right time. But 
enough cattle country has become so dry 
that liquidation has had to start. Regions 
with good grass took some of the cat- 
tle, others have gone to market unfin- 
ished and others have been salvaged as 
canned beef and hamburger. Lack of 
rain brought on the trouble—and from 
a market point of view it could hardly 
have happened at a worse time. Cattle 
prices were high—and were vulnerable 
simply because they were high. More- 
over, the cattle inventory was above any 
number previously carried, and was ap- 
proaching a strain upon feed supplies 
even with rainfall at normal or better. 
In this sense our recent experience al- 
most exactly parallels what happened in 
the drouth years of the mid-1930’s. Cat- 
tle numbers are hovering now, as they 
were then, at a cyclical peak with a 
declining motivation for further expan- 
sion. And yet, had drouth not come we 
probably would have increased cattle 
numbers by another 5 or 6 million head 
before topping out the cycle. 

My reasons for believing this are two: 
First, it was only in 1953 with sharply 
increased slaughter, partly stimulated by 
drouth, that we have brought production 
and slaughter into balance. (Without the 
drouth, slaughter would have been less, 
and the cattle inventory would have in- 
creased.) Second, we do not have at 
present as many cattle on farms relative 
to the population of the country as we 
have had at previous high points in the 
cattle cycle. 

When we compare cattle numbers with 
population it is interesting to find that 
over the last three cattle cycles, we have 
had roughly five-tenths of a head of cat- 
tle and calves per person of the total 
Population at low points in the cycle, and 

(Please turn to Page 30) 
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POLLED HEREFORDS AVERAGE 
$2,016 IN MISSISSIPPI 

At Senatobia, Miss., last month the 
Polled Hereford sale at Double E Ranch 
totaled $100,775 on 50 lots for an aver- 
age of $2,016. The top bull went to A. H. 
Karpe of Bakersfield, Calif., for $10,800; 
the top female brought $7,400. The aver- 
age on 10 bulls was $3,748 and on 40 
females $1,582. 


SCOTCH HIGHLAND MEETING 

The American Scotch Highland Asso- 
ciation will hold its meeting sometime 
between May 21 and June 12, in Belle 
Fourche, S. D., so that T. H. L. Mac- 
Donald of Scotland, president of the 


BREAKFAST 
GATHERING 


Cattlemen from a 
group of states get 
together for break- 
fast before starting 
out for a morning 
American National 
Cattlemen’s conven- 
tion session at Col- 
orado Springs. The © 
Commercial Bank of © 
Utah, Spanish Fork, 
sponsored the event, 
with R. B. Money, 
Spanish Fork, act- 
ing as host. 


Highland Cattle Society of Scotland, and 
his wife, visiting this country at that 
time, may be guests. 


DENVER’S BIGGEST YEAR 
The Denver livestock market enjoyed 
its biggest year in 1953. Packers slaugh- 
tered a record 1,761,500 head of livestock 
during the year, exceeding 1952’s slaugh- 
.ter by 165,000. Value was placed at 


‘about $150 million. Cattle slaughter at 
' 597,749 made Denver rank seventh in 


the country. 


COVER PICTURE 
This is part of a Belden copyrighted 
photo taken near Pitchfork, Wyo. 








about six-tenths of a head per person at 
the cyclical high points. In 1953, accord- 
ing to my figures, we had 0.58 head of 
cattle per person—a number that has 
been exceeded at all previous ‘high points 
in the cattle cycle except the one occur- 
ring in the drouth year of 1934. If, in 
.this cattle cycle, we had built up to 0.6 
head at the top, as probably we would 
have done if drouth had not hit the peak 
in cattle numbers would likely have come 
in 1955, when we would have had a total 
herd of about 99 million head. The drouth, 
and resultant shortage of feed, cut the 
top off this cattle cycle just as it knocked 
the bottom out of prices. The one condi- 
tion under which the drouth could have 


® 


had more serious consequences is if it 
had come when cattle numbers had been 
built up to a still higher peak. 

I think we have seen about all the 
price drop that is to come, at least for 
the foreseeable future—and that indica- 
tions are on the side of a little strength 
in cattle prices instead of further de- 
clines. This statement presupposes two 
conditions—one physical and one eco- 
nomic—either of which could make it 
wrong. These two conditions are: First, 
that the drouth will not become worse, 
to the point of forcing a major liquida- 
tion of cattle in a salvage operation. 
Second, that consumer purchasing power 
will not decline importantly. 


mi mre ropa 
rt : A waa 


Looking ahead, the evidence is that we | 


will produce no more beef in 1954 than 


in 1953—the greater probability is 4 § 


small decline. We may kill somewhat 
more animals but they probably wil] 
average a little lighter. Allowing for the 
increase in population, beef supplies jn 
1954 are likely to be lower than this 
year by 3 or 4 pounds per person. Should 
this be true, it would even permit g 
small decrease in consumer purchasing 
power and still hold beef prices at least 
where they are. 

And still another factor is worth not- 
ing: In 1954 a larger proportion of our 
total beef supply is likely to be of lower 


quality—fewer well-finished steers and 


more lower grade cows. When people 
have reduced purchasing power they turn 
more to cheaper cuts and to hamburger 
—and this is exactly what we are likely 
to have more of. The evidence would 
seem to be that barring any major drop 
in consumer purchasing power, and al- 
lowing of course for seasonal factors, 
prices for good, choice, and prime ani- 
mals may well strengthen in 1954 com- 
pared with! 1953. 

One more question that seems perti- 
nent to the cattle outlook is when we 


may be most likely to hit the next low [| 
point in the cattle cycle, how fast we } 


may liquidate cattle to get to that point, 
and how great the cyclical liquidation 
may be. In past cattle cycles we have 
sometimes been 8 to 10 years on the 
down-leg of the cyclical swing. The last 
two cycles however (the one starting 
down in 1934 and the one in 1945) have 


been much shorter—only four to five | 


years. Based on this experience, and as- 


pmnemmenvmmmmmmcrm seme emir 
SECRETARIES’ MEETING 


Methods and ideas in association work 
from the far corners of the cattle coun- 
try are exchanged at this yearly break- 
fast meeting of state association secre- 


taries. It has become an important fea- 


ture of the National convention. 


(L. to r.) top picture: Noah Ward, 
Louisiana secretary; Morley Fox, Ari- 
zona public relations; E. A. Phillips, 
Montana secretary; James Bell, Country 
Gentleman representative; Allison John- 
son, former Nebraska secretary; W. M 
Rassmussen, South Dakota secretary; 
Dave Rice, Colorado secretary; Rad 
Hall, assistant National secretary, and 
E. S. Crawford, Utah secretary. 


Second picture: Samuel C. McMullen, § 


Nevada secretary; Leon Weeks, Idaho 
secretary; Horace Hening, New Mexico 
secretary; Catherine Cundiff, assistant 


Arizona secretary; Gladys A. Deal, act- [ 


ing Nebraska secretary; Chase Feagins, 
chief Nebraska brand inspector. 

Third picture: Bob Hamilton, Nebras- 
ka Sandhills secretary; W. E. VanVac- 
ter, Oklahoma secretary; Bernie Wil- 
liams, Durango, Colo., county agent; 
Geo. L. James, Weld County (Colo.) as- 
sociation representative; E. H. (Ham) 
Wilson, Alabama secretary. 


‘ Bottom picture: Robert Hanesworth, f 
Wyoming secretary; R. M. Miller, North F 


Dakota secretary; J. Edgar Dick, Cal- 
ifornia secretary; Frank Beeson, Oregon 
secretary. 
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suming some liquidation from a high 
point starts this year, the next low in the 


cattle cycle may well come about 1959. 
How low will we go—how much liquida- 
tion will we experience? The answer is 
problematical, and feed supplies certain- 
ly will affect it. Recent cattle cycles 


have bottomed out at roughly five-tenths 
of a head of all cattle and calves per 
person of the population. If we could 
assume that figure again, and looking 
ahead at the probable population about 
1959, we would reach the next low point 
in the cattle cycle at somewhere around 
87 million animals. Again assuming no 
sharp drops in consumer purchasing 
power, I believe we can liquidate from 
the present high-point in. the cycle with 
little or no further decline in cattle 
prices. 


After the present readjustment in the 
industry is out of the way—and perhaps 
that means after we have gone through 
a good part of the down leg in the cycle 
—cattle prices will rise on a longer-term 
basis to a point maybe 25 per cent above 
the average level of all farm prices. This 
would be in line with recent trends in 
consumer preferences for different foods, 
and would reflect their comparatively 
high appreciation of beef. It is not to be 
expected that beef will return to as much 
of a relative premium as it has com- 
manded in most years since the war. On 
the other hand, neither do I expect beef 
to lose favor so that cattle prices—even 
during this readjustment — drop any 
lower in comparison with other farm 
products. 


This, then, is the outlook as I see it. 
It is not a situation which will generate 
any great enthusiasm. But neither do I 
think it is hopeless. In the price collapse 
both breeders and feeders have taken a 
terrific beating. The ranchers worst hit 


are the ones who have been drouthed ' 
out. They, have had the double calamity | 
of the price drop and no grass. The num- : 
ber one factor in their salvation is rain. | 


The drouth has turned normal efforts 
toward greater production efficiency into 
a struggle merely to survive. I have an 
idea that cattlemen, being the kind of 
people they always have been, would 
welcome the opportunity to return to the 
comparatively simple problems of a com- 
petitive market, and concentrate their 
energies on turning grass and water and 
labor into good steers and heifers. 

If you had had price supports for cat- 
tle, the situation would have been a close 
Parallel to the potato fiasco of a few 
years ago or to the mess that now con- 
fronts the dairy industry. The govern- 
ment would now be owning a vast quan- 
tity of beef no one would know what to 
do with, and your industry would no 
more have made its adjustment than the 
dairymen have. You did not want to go 
through the price collapse you have ex- 
Perienced. On the other hand you would 
not want the public resentment against 
you and beef that now exists toward 
dairymen and butter. It would not prom- 
ise any better for the future of your in- 
dustry down through the years than 
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HAVEN’T THEY ALWAYS? 
Statisticians say many women are get- 
ting men’s wages nowadays—a fact mar- 
ried men have always known. 
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—up to 350 Ibs. pressure (4% gal. 
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COMPLETE KITS “Ready-To-Use”—Equipped with NYRO 
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present consumer attitudes promise for 
butter. 

Nor are price supports for other com- 
modities the unmixed blessing their ad- 
vocates seem to believe—for the reason 
that a commodity once price supported 
does not let go and remains always price 
supported. The sole exception we have 
is potatoes—and there the growers had 
to vote out price supports or see their 
industry destroyed by a loving bear-hug. 


Probably most serious is that price 
supports, as they have been used, are a 
false crutch that will fail those depend- 
ent upon them precisely when they would 
be most needed. Note the $4.5 billion 
pile of commodities accumulated for 
price supporting purposes, not during a 
time of depression, but when we have 
had the highest levels of business activ- 
ity, the highest employment, and the 
highest purchasing power in the hands 
of consumers we have ever known. Ad- 
vocates of price supports have argued 
that we must keep these props as protec- 
tion against price collapse. But our ac- 
cumulations of government-owned com- 
modities in good times indicate that if 
we ever get a real drop in prices the sup- 
port programs will collapse of their own 
weight. 


The real price support, and the real 
challenge to the beef industry, is our 
rapidly growing population. Ninety-four 
million cattle are no more relative to our 
population now that 74 million cattle 
were 20 years ago. Twenty years hence 
we will almost certainly have at least 
25 per cent more population than at 
present—that will mean 200 million 
people or more in this country. Will they 
be beef eaters? I don’t know of any 
reason why not, if they can get the beef. 


Controls 


(Continued from Page 11) 


price supports of live animals will not 
work. Such a program would necessitate 
different support classes for each class 
and grade of cattle, which fluctuate sea- 
sonally and by areas. Who would do the 
grading? Direct price supports on cattle 
would require a tremendous army of 
government employees to administer. 
The program would necessitate large 
appropriations. The farmers and ranch- 
ers would be dependent upon government 
appropriations for a fair return on their 
cattle. The level of supports would have 
to be changed constantly to avoid mar- 
ket gluts and famines. Price supports 
on live cattle would eliminate any op- 
portunity that would enable cattlemen 
to recover the loss incurred in 1953. Di- 
rect price support would tend to be- 
come the ceiling price rather than a 
floor, just as it did when applied to hogs. 
There would be very little incentive to 
improve the quality and grade of cattle. 

An objection to direct government 
supports is that the federal government 
does not own any slaughter houses, cold 
storage plants, wholesale or retail out- 
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lets for meat. If the federal government 
were to buy live cattle, what could it 
do with them? 

Direct price supports on cattle would 
ultimately lead to government control 
and regimentation of the cattle industry, 
and would undoubtedly be another step 
toward complete socialization of Amer- 
ican agriculture. It is impossible to have 
supports without controls. No practical 
or satisfactory plan for direct price 
supports of live animals has been de- 
vised. A plan of direct price supports 
was applied to hogs during and follow- 
ing World War II without success. Mar- 
kets were badly disrupted as a result. 


During the winter of 1951-52 and the 
spring of 1952, the hog producers found 
themselves in a rather difficult situation, 
because hogs were in large supply and 
corn prices at a comparatively high 
level. This situation made it impossible 
for even the most efficient hog pro- 
ducers to operate at a profit. Some po- 
litical-minded individuals of both major 
political parties advocated government 
price supports for hogs at 90 per cent 
of parity. In place of accepting the sug- 
gestions, the hog producers voluntarily 
cut the 1952 spring pig farrow 9 per 


cent and the fall pig crop 11 per cent 4 


when compared to the year 1951. The 
results from this procedure were most 
gratifying to all directly concerned. 

If the hog producers had yielded to 
the temptation of government price 
supports on live hogs, the size of the 
1952 spring and fall pig crops undoubt.- 
edly would have been maintained at the 
1951 level, or increased, and the prices 
for hogs in 1953 would have been sub. 
stantially lower and at unprofitable 
levels. The continued high production 
of hogs would have had an adverse ef. 
fect on cattle and beef prices in 1953, 
It was, indeed, fortunate for the cattle. 
men of this country that the hog pro- 
ducers did not accept a government 
price support program in 1952. The sit- 
uation in the hog business in the win- 
ter of 1951-52 and the spring of 1952 
should remind the cattlemen of their 
own situation today. 

Livestock men generally possess the 
opinion that direct price supports of live 
animals will create new problems that 
will far overshadow those which now 
confront their industry. They sincerely 
believe that their problems can_ best 

(Please Turn to Page 34) 
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THE H. D. LEE COMPANY 
General Offices, Kansas City, Mo. 
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COMMERCIAL SEED SOURCES 

A list of commercial sources of grass 
and legume seeds, compiled in January 
by D. A. Savage, superintendent of 
USDA Southern Great Plains Field Sta- 
tion, at Woodward, Okla., is available 
upon request to the station. 


WHEATLAND RANCH 


Aberdeen-Angus Breeding Stock 
For Sale 


James B. Hollinger Chapman, Kan. 
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The State Presidents 


W. M. Fancher of Tonasket, Wash., 
is the president of his state cattlemen’s 
association—and his election to that 
post he considers the climax to his in- 
terest in the organization over a con- 
siderable period 
of time. 

The Fancher 
home ranch (in 
which are con- 
cerned, in addition 


to Bill Fancher, 
his father and 
younger brother) 


lies in a round, flat 
valley consisting 
of about 1,000 ‘ 
acres. The general oe a ae 
location of the ™™™ WS — 
ranch is in the W.M. Fancher 
north central part 

‘of Washington, quite close to the Cana- 
dian border. It is surrounded by rather 
mountainous, rugged country; on the 
west are the Cascades. 

Says Mr. Fancher, “Our main source 
of hay is alfalfa. However, we do have 
considerable wild hay or meadow hay. 
Our operation is a commercial one, 
but we run about 100 head of pure- 
bred cows and raise our own bulls. Our 





be solved in a “free market”. I am cer- 
tain that they fully realize that our gen- 
eration has for solution problems more 
complex than have faced any preceding 
generations and that our responsibili- 
ties are correspondingly great. If we 
meet these problems courageously, yet 
with understanding—with faith in our 
Republic and the traditions of the past, 
with a willingness to return to habits, 
industry and hardihood of preceding 
generations that never knew the mean- 
ing of ease and indolence, with a will- 
ingness to rely on ourselves and not ad- 
mit dependence on any governmental 
agency for help, except in real emer- 
gency, then we cannot fail. 

In furthering this program, the house- 
wife must be taught that beef and qual- 


commercial herd consists of about 
1,500 head. I think that probably the 
main advantage of our purebred opera- 
tion along with the commercial one, 
and raising our own-bulls, is that we 
have been able to breed uniformity into 
our cattle.” 

The head of the Washington Cattle- 
men feels that the biggest problem 
facing his group is that of increasing 
meat consumption. (The widespread 
realization of this within the industry 
is setting the wheels in motion to 
achieve greater consumption through 
good public relations, sales promotion, 
education of the public—and, of course, 
the production of improved animals 
for a better ultimate food product.) 

There are three Fancher children— 
one girl and two boys. Their father, 
who explains that he has devoted most 
of any extra time he might have to 
the work of the association, feels that 
any service he may have rendered to 
the community must as a consequence 
be described as of an indirect nature. 
However, after talking with this north- 
western cattleman, you get the idea 
that—direct or indirect—his partici- 
pation in community affairs has been 
that of a good and valuable citizen. 


ity cuts are not synonymous. The house- 
wives, with tremendous purchasing 
power behind them, are buying the ex- 
pensive steaks and roasts, while the less 
desirable cuts are becoming a drag on 
the market and must be sold at a dis- 
count. 

I predict that the producers in the 
Corn Belt and elsewhere will find that 
they can lower production costs materi- 
ally by making greater use of grass and 
forage crops in their production pro- 
grams. I am certain that producers 
realize that they must pay more atten- 
tion to consumer demand. 

The farmers are also making real 
progress in producing more efficient 
types of cattle and sheep, although much 
work in this field must still be done. 
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Undoubtedly, transportation agencies 
processors, retailers, and other £Toups 


can improve materially in their effj. 
ciency and thereby cut production costs, 
A research program for agriculture jg 
a very important procedure and mug 
be encouaged. The federal and _ state 
governments, supplementing the work of 
the agricultural people, are spending ip 
research, to determine new uses for ag. 
ricultural products, only one-ninth ag 
much per unit of income as _ industry, 
These expenditures must be increased, 


Without desiring to appear overly 
optimistic, I should like to suggest that 


it now appears that we have passed § 
through the worst phase of the adjust. § 


ment period in the livestock and meat 
industry and that the future appears 
some brighter. In recent months there 
has been a noticeable improvement in 
practically all cattle prices. 


Contrary to early predictions for two F 


or more years of increased production 
of cattle, it now appears that the top 


of the cattle production cycle has been 
reached. The continued large slaughter | 


and more price stability for cattle is 
definitely in prospect for 1954. This cut- 
back in cattle numbers represents tre- 


mendous progress toward solving our | 


problem. 


The present storage stocks of meat 
and meat products appear to be in small 
volume when compared to a year ago. 


Another bullish factor is that on Dee. 
29, 1953, there was a total civilian em- 
ployment in this country of 61,900,000 
with only 1,400,000 unemployed. This 
represents almost complete employment. | 


General economic conditions appear | 
to be fairly satisfactory. At the present 
time our economy seems to be drifting, 
but the trend is slightly downward. It 
is the composite opinion of many of our 
leading economists that this county will 


experience a mild recession sometime | 


during 1954, with possible improvement 


oe 


in 1955. However, there are few facts | 


in today’s records to support pessimis- 
tic projections. 

I am sorry to be obliged to say that 
I find it rather difficult, and almost im- 


possible, today, to draw a hard and fast | 


line between economics and_ politics. 
However, we must not lose sight of the 
fact that the year 1954 is definitely 4 
political year, and those in positions of 
responsibility and authority in govern- 
ment will undoubtedly put forth every 
effort possible to prevent a serious set- 
back in our economy this year. 


In developing an agricultural program 


now and for the future, let us not for- | 


get that it was the spirit of initiative 
and enterprise that built America and 
that typifies America today—the g0- 
ahead spirit that permeates the vast 
majority of our farmers, our laborers, 
and our businessmen, and that will 
steadfastly continue to refuse to accept 


the doctrine of defeatism. In the light | 
of this spirit, and of its fruits during ¥ 


the past 175 years, we should continue 
our progress in the future. 
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Support ANCA, 
Miss. Urges 


N ITS annual convention, Jan. 19-20 

at Jackson, the Mississippi Cattle- 
men’s Association, some 300 members 
strong, re-elected the following officers: 
Fred W. Klyce, Jr., Sardis, president; 
Dorris L. Ballew, Natchez, first vice- 
president; Paul F. Newell, State College, 
secretary; Harold Council of Greenville 
and C. D. Maddox of West, vice-pres- 
idents. Newly elected vice-presidents are 
Frank Brumfield, Inverness, and C. S. 
Whittington, Greenwood. 

Dr. J. C. Miller, head of the animal 
husbandry department at Texas A. & M. 
College, urged southern cattlemen to re- 
duce their operating costs to keep their 
business sound; he cited increased per- 
cow and per-acre production as the best 
means to this end, and advised (1) a 
year-round feed supply; (2) better breed- 
ing stock and well kept production rec- 
ords; (8) fewer losses from parasites 
and diseases; (4) lower labor costs. 

David M. Pettus, deputy director of 
the USDA’s Agricultural Marketing 
Service, reported on the cattle and beef 
situation. A panel discussion, “How to 
Make Money with Cattle,” featured the 
second day of sessions. 

Radford Hall of Denver, American Na- 
tional assistant executive secretary, at- 
tended the meeting. 

Resolutions of the Mississippi group 
called for expanded research work at 
the state college; supported the work of 
the livestock sanitary board; commend- 
ed, and approved continued support of, 
the livestock theft bureau of the state; 
requested amendment of state laws to 
permit feed containing urea to be sold 
in Mississippi, subject to state agricul- 
ture department regulation. 

A final resolution, pointing out that 
the American National is universally 
Tecognized as the industry’s representa- 
tive, is non-partisan and effective, urged 
members to work actively with it. 
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At the Mississippi convention last month in Jackson: Seated (1. to r.)—C. D. | 
Maddox of West, vice-president; C. S. Whittington of Greenwood, vice-president; 
Dorris L. Ballew of Natchez, first vice-president; Fred W. Klyce, Jr. of Sardis, 
president; Frank Brumfield of Inverness, vice-president; Paul F. Newell of State 
College, secretary, and Fred Anderson, Jr. of Gloster, director. 

Standing are directors (Il. to r.).—Ray Means of Scott, Walter Swoope of Colum- 
bus, Ray Cannada of Edwards, Ernest Minor of Paulette, Don Bartlett of Como, 
H. E. Graves of Greenwood and Shelby Edwards of Greenville. 
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Association Notes 





The Washington Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion has named its Cattleman of the 
Year. He is Alex H. “Dutch” Bremner 
of Republic, Ferry County. In the an- 
nual banquet held recently at Ellensburg, 
a capacity crowd of 460 persons saw the 
presentation of the yearly trophy to Mr. 
Bremner, who succeeds A. V. “Arley” 
Harrell of Ellensburg, winner of the 
top honor for 1952. The trophy was 
contributed by Dale Ausman of Asotin, 
immediate past president of the state 
group. The award was made by the cur- 
rent president, Bill Fancher, and Ralph 
Snyder, chairman of the selection com- 
mittee. 


At the recent annual meeting of the 
Douglas County (Wash.) Cattlemen’s 
Association, the following officers were 
elected for the coming year: Lloyd Mc- 
Lean, St. Andrews, president; Merrill 
Nordby, Mansfield, vice-president; Jack 
Ramsey, Waterville, secretary-treasurer. 
... The Spokane County group re-elected 
its officers: Russell Hoopingarner, Am- 
ber, president; Herman Willms, Cheney, 
vice-president; Milton Lehn, Espanola, 
secretary; Gilbert Heggemeir, Spokane, 
corresponding secretary; Tom Dashiell, 
Fairfield, treasurer. . . . Also elected 
were these Pend Oreille County Livestock 
Association officers: Neil Parks, pres- 


ident; Robert Rednour, vice-president; 
Earl Hupp, secretary; Roy Rednour, 
treasurer. 


As might be expected, Colorado had 
the biggest delegation at the Colorado 
Springs convention; but commendable 
showings were made by several other 
states to bring the total attendance 
above 1,300. Among these: Nebraska, 
Wyoming, New Mexico, Texas, South 
Dakota, Montana, Arizona and Cal- 
ifornia. Virtually a complete represen- 
tation of state presidents and secre- 
taries was on hand, as well. 


Crispy Vegetables 
from Your Garden This Year 
Save on high food costs with 
delicious, vitamin-full vegetables 
fresh from your own garden, 
It is easy to grow large crops of 
top quality vegetables when you plant 
GOLD SEAL Seeds. Highest in vital- 
ity and purity. Adapted to western soils, 
Local dealers in many localities. 
Everything needed for garden- 


ing is described and priced 
in free catalog. 


Western Seed Co 


1425 15th 8t.. 


THE FINEST CATTLE 
SQUEEZE EVER BUILT 
—BAR NONE 


Does ALL the work of a Squeeze, Calf 
Table and Stock. The greatest time and 
labor saver you ve ever seen. 
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Denver 2, Colorado 


Front, Open View of the 
LaRue “Long Bar" Squeeze 


Write 


LaHub Mfg. Co. 


Parks, Arizona 
For Price and Literature 


SMOKED WHITEFISH 


(CANADIAN) 


10-Ib. carton, 
postpaid 


West Fargo, N. D. 





















































RESEARCH 


(Continued from Page 13) 
vestigation which destroy these pests 
without producing harmful effects on 
the cattle. 

Lastly, may I say we can improve 
efficiency in the production of food ani- 
mals only as far as the genetic capac- 
ities of our livestock permit. It’s up to 
research to expand these capacities. As 
you know, 38 states and Hawaii are co- 
operating in the national beef cattle 
breeding program. Foundation herds are 
being maintained at state and federal 
stations to study breed improvement and 
learn more about the inheritance of char- 
acteristics that are most useful econom- 
ically. 

Breeders are becoming acutely con- 
scious of the need for weight-for-age 
information on young breeding stock, as 
well as for the identification of certain 
undesirable heritable characteristics, 
such as dwarfism. Tests show there is 
a real possibility of improving important 
production characteristics of beef cattle 
through line selection. 

The problem of dwarfism is a menace 
to the livestock industry. Immediate 


for pest-free stock, let your cattle treat 
unt 





PEMCOTEN APPLICATORS 


Kill lice, grubs, ticks, flies 

aa —save time, money, lobor, 

a beef. The applicator treots 

| oS oll stock continuously, 

soves time and cost of 

spraying. Long-lasting, ef- 

ficient. tent ob 200 losses. Uses sure-kill 
Cattle insecticide, which will not freeze. 



















Rope-wrapped for Complete with 
longer wear, complete heavy knit tube 
$2 350 $2 9 50 


INSECTICIDE, $8.50 gol., dilutes $ to 1 


Cee eC ea || 
valuable heifers use the 


ae X-TRACTOR 


Easy to operate, the Minock 
X-Tractor gives o stroight 
pull, inducing spreading of 
the pelvic bones of the 
cow in accordance with 
natural birth processes. 
This means a bigger per- 
centage of live calves. 

Also useful as a fence 


stretcher or hoist. $35 


ONLY wocccce 


a ery ee castrating, docking, 
dehorning use the new 


Ned de Li 


There is no finer band-type cas- 
trator, docker and dehorner on the 
morket. Exclusive lock-open feature 
and kick-off ring. 
NOW! 100 free bands and apron 
packed with each instrument. 
Model 300 Model 178 
100 free bands _—100 free bands 
% Per 100 add!, $2.50 Per 100 add I, $1.80, 
% 















1650 i $12 
& PRICE PRICE 


Dehorning Ridger $925 
(for use with Applicastr) ... 


AT YOUR DEALER’S OR WRITE DIRECT 


ITT 






Sales Agents Wanted 


WESSCO Distrisutinc co. 


Box 2832 - Denver, Colo. 





steps are needed to correct this genetic 
problem in purebred herds. Performance 
testing of beef cattle will eventually 
lead the industry away from the “dwarf- 
carrier” type cattle to a stable, high 
gaining, more economical type. 

All of us are impressed with the im- 
portance of using feed efficiently. We 
have a very broad and urgent need for 
research on the utilization of grass and 
other forage in the economical produc- 
tion of meat. Our problems include 
range management, the efficient use of 
low-quality forage, low cost winter and 
drouth feeding, bloat, water-belly and 
wheat poisoning. 

We’ve already seen how brush control 
in the Southwest can transform beef 
production. But what shall we do with 
stream and spring watered phosphorus 
deficient ranges? What about the mil- 
lions of acres of wiregrass range in the 
southeastern flatwoods? Can fertiliza- 
tion help? 

We’ve only begun the research that’s 
needed. Low-quality hay, range-cured 
forage, straw, corncobs and other low- 
quality forages are generally deficient 
in protein. We’ve begun a study at 
Beltsville to learn the effects of low pro- 
tein on reproduction and growth. The 
first year’s work showed that cows on 
the diets deficient in protein showed a 
reproductive rate greatly lower than the 
cows on a diet with adequate protein. 

We’re also concerned with the possible 
value of molasses, molasses-urea mix- 
ture, and ammoniated molasses to help 
induce cattle to eat larger quantities of 
low-quality forage. 

Fine quality forage doesn’t eliminate 
all problems. Usually bloat is caused 
by the best clovers and alfalfas. We’re 
renewing our attack on this problem, 
and already have some clues as to the 
possible causes of bloat. We hope this 
start will lead soon to means of elim- 
inating it. 

Water belly sometimes causes cattle 
losses in the Southwest. Research shows 
that calculi, which cause water belly, 
can be reduced by using phosphorus 
supplements in feed or drinking water. 

The field of research with beef cattle 
is wide open, not only in production, 
but in utilization and marketing as well. 
Recent research gives encouragement in 
handling the present surplus of inedible 
fats and greases, created as detergents 
have restricted the market for fats for 
soap. Experiments by the American 
Meat Institute, under contract with the 
department, and in other laboratories 
show that 2 per cent of properly stabil- 
ized fat can be added to mixed feeds to 
advantage. Feed manufacturers have 
moved quickly to use this fat. 


Perhaps a bigger question to answer 
is this: Can we produce beef that will 
have enough intramuscular fat to make 
tasty, high quality cuts without the 
waste fat on the surface and in the 
abdomen? We don’t know whether we 
can breed cattle to meet this specifica- 
tion, but we can try. Meat-type hogs 
already are on the market. It would 
be well worth the cost to find out what 


the possibilities are with cattle. : 

Research in marketing likewise is be. | 
ginning to produce results. New work ®) 
on auction markets, on making price § 
data and other information more useful, 
on the efficiency of refrigeration, o 
selling pre-packaged meats, on grades 
and standards, has been producing good 
results. 

While our work on utilization an 
marketing research is encouraging, ae. § 
tually we’ve barely started in  thege 
fields. 


MORE THAN $5 BILLION | 
INVESTED IN SUPPORTS 


Price-support program loans and in. 9 
ventories of the Commodity Credit § 
Corporation amounted to more than $} 
billion as of Nov. 30, and the corpora- 
tion sustained a loss of nearly $85 mil- 
lion in carrying out this program dur- 
ing the first five months of the current 
fiscal year. The loss for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1953, was about $61 mil- 
lion. 

Of the total investment of $5 billion 
plus, loans outstanding totaled about 
$2.6 billion and inventories acquired f 
totaled about $2.6 billion. 

Loans outstanding were: 































Cotton .......... 5,893,886 bales $ 980,154,379 
Wheat .......... 401,097,931 bu. $71,613,501 
CORR an Saccs soa 213,195,326 bu. 329,766,532 


-. 523,549,334 Ibs. 


221, 419, 117 
263,077, 914 
$2,666,031 ‘443 


At Colorado Springs Secretary of Ag 
riculture said that storage costs are run- 
ning at the rate of nearly a half-million 
dollars per day. 








(Cont. 
fr. P, 4) 
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WINTER—Lots of snow—just what 
we need!—G. R. Milburn, Fergus Coun- 
ty, Mont. 


SNOW AND SMILES—Finally getting 
a good storm in this section of the state. 
Has been snowing now for about 2 
hours and is making the ranchers smile. 
—Samuel C. McMullen, secretary, Ne 


SNOW SHORT — Cattle and winter 
range fair. Summer runoff prospect is [ 
poor; half usual snow in higher eleva- 
tions.—Walter B. Dryl, Coconino Co, 
Ariz. 


PORTABLE 
oR 


PERMANENT 


Installation 
In Any 
Opening! 






















Enables you to quickly re- 
strain and safely hold animals 
for inspection, treatment, 
dehorning, vacinatiqn, ear 
marking, etc. Makes cattle 
handling easier, safer, faster. 
Every stock farm needs and 
should have this low-cost 
stock-holding gate. 
Accept This 
‘FREE TRIAL” OFFER 
Try this Gate at our risk! 
Write for Illustrated Litera- pe 
ture and “30-Day Trial Plan” —— 
Farnam Co., Dept. CG- Onste, nebes 
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Sam ©. Hyatt, past president of the 
Americ:n National, has been appointed 


an advisory member of the Agriculture 
Group, White House Conference on High- 
way Safety, to be held in Washington, 
Feb, 17-!9. General chairman of the con- 
ference is Commerce Secretary Sinclair 


Weeks. 





F. E. Messersmith, senior member of 
F. E. Messersmith & Sons’ registered 
Herefords at Alliance, Nebr., suffered 
a heart attack early last month at In- 
dependence, Kan., where he was visiting 
a daughter and friends. Mr. Messer- 
smith was flown back to Alliance and 
placed in St. Joseph’s Hospital there. 


Colonel E. N. Wentworth, who suf- 
fered a heart attack some weeks ago, 
is still in the hospital but showing im- 
provement, according to Jerry Sotola, 
who is associated with the colonel in 
Armour’s livestock bureau. 





SPEAKER 


This is Tom Glaze 
of Swift & Co.’s re- 
search department 
talking to the Na- 
tional Juniors at 
their annual break- 
fast meeting in Col- 
orado Springs, scene 
of ANLSA’s 57th 
annual meeting in 
which the Juniors 
took an active inter- 
est. 


Tom Glaze 


Robert D. McMillen, Washington edi- 
tor of Farm Journal and associate editor 
of Town Journal, has been named an 
assistant to Agriculture Secretary Ben- 
son on special assignments. He succeeds 
Harold O. Belknap. 


C. J. (Chris) Abbott: The well known 
rancher-banker of Hyannis, Nebr., for 
many years a leader in livestock and 
agricultural circles, was one of 12 per- 
sons killed early in January in an air- 
plane crash. The tragic accident occurred 
when the plane, which was returning the 
men from a hunting trip, fell and burned 
near Shreveport, La. Mr. Abbott was 
born in Kansas Oct. 11, 1889. 


CALLS FOR LAND INVENTORY 


A step forward in more efficient man- | 


agement of federal real estate is found 
in Senate Committee Appropriations Re- 
port No. 237, issued last year. 


The report requested the General Serv- | 


ices Administration to begin the work 
of compiling an inventory of federal real 
estate. 

Agencies which control the use of real 
property will submit to GSA an initial 
report of their real property holdings 
as of June 30, 1954, based on their de- 
tailed property records and related doc- 
uments. 

This inventory will be kept up to date 
by reporting of any subsequent additions 
or reductions of land by each agency, 
and a final report of all federal real 
property holdings will be prepared on 
the basis of these agency reports. 

For the first time, Congress and the 
public are to have reliable data on the 
real estate holdings of all federal agen- 
cies. 


BAI REPORTS ON ‘53 WORK 

Progress in controlling three major 
animal disease threats is reported by 
USDA in the annual report of the former 
Bureau of Animal Industry, now a part 
of the Agricultural Research Service. 
The diseases are the swine disease vesic- 
ular exanthema, blue tongue, a virus 
disease of sheep, and foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease. The report describes also research 
to develop new and improved methods 
of livestock production, including more 
efficient breeding, feeding and manage- 
ment of farm livestock. The PRODUCER 
will carry reports on these from time 
to time. 


PACKER PRODUCES BEEF BACON 

A packing company in Broken Bow, 
Nebr., is producing a cured and smoked 
“beef bacon” now being marketed in the 
state. The beef bacon, which comes from 
rib plate cuts, is sliced in thin strips, 
looks like regular bacon but is leaner 
and does not fry so crisp. 





Today’s work that is put off until to- 
morrow probably got the same treat- 
ment yesterday. 


To many the leaps of impulse are 
considerably greater than the bounds of 
reason, 
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February, 1954 


TOMORROW'S CATTLEMEN AT NAT'L CONVENTION 











The Universal Stock Chute 


(With foot-trimming attachments) 
The world's best cattle machine, Used 
by 5,000 leading cattlemen. 





The Calf Cradle 


The most efficient and convenient 
means for handling 100- to 300-pound 
calves. 





The “Hot Iron” Heater 


The most modern and efficient means 
for heating branding and dehorning 
irons. Please specify which is pre- 
ferred—butane or distillate. 


GEO. K. TURNER 
MFG. CO. 


Cimarron, New Mexico 
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“WHERE TO BUY” CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


Classified rates: 90 cents a line; lower rates for 3 and 6 insertions. Figure a line as 7 words. 


RANCHES, FARMS 


FOR SALE 
OREGON RANCHES 


IF INTERESTED in Oregon Stock Ranches 
er diversified farms write for listings to 


H. H. SCHMITT CO. 


PRINEVILLE, OREGON 


WANTED! 


LARGE CATTLE RANCHES TO 
EXCHANGE FOR ARIZONA AND 
CALIFORNIA PROPERTIES 


LOYAL C. STAHL, JR. 
630 Title & Trust Bidg., Phoenix, Arizona 


FOR SALE 

NEVADA RANCH 
Situated in beautiful Carson Valley. 2,400 acres. 
Modern 10-room home, 2 tenant houses, 37 
horsepower hydro-electric plant, excellent water 
rights, 400 irrigated acres, more can be de- 
veloped. Modern grade A dairy barn, accom- 
modate 50 cows. 150 beef breeding cows. Fully 
equipped for present operations. 

James Canyon Ranch, Genoa, Nev. 
Phone, Gardnerville 4576 


COLORADO AND WYOMING 
RANCHES 


are selling for less money. We have a 
number of ranches on our listings (big, 
— or small ones) priced to sell. Con- 


H. W. King, Ranch Broker 


P. O. Box 2103, Denver, Colo. 
Phone AComa 2997 


FOR RANCHES, GROVES OR HOMES contact J. H. 
Holben, Realtor, Lake Wales, Florida. 


FOR BEST LISTINGS ON FARMS and ranches, 
large or small, in Western Montana, contact 
E. K. Ricks, Stevensville, Mont. 


FARMS AND RANCHES FOR SALE in Fallon, Wi- 
baux and Carter Counties. Contact Vern Bublitz, 
Baker, Montana. 


Cattle, sheep ranches, wheat farms in Eastern 
ne. E. L. (Roy) Alexander, Jordan. Mon- 
na. 


AUCTION SCHOOLS 


Learn Auctioneering. Term soon. Write for cata- 
log. Missouri Auction School, Box 8425E7, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri. 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING. Free catalog. Reisch 


Auction School. Mason City, Iowa. 


INDIAN RELICS 


6 PERFECT ancient Indian arrowheads, $2.00: 
Grooved stone War Club, $2.00, $3.00; Grooved 
tomahawk, $3.00, $4.00; Fine peace pipe, $5.00. 
List free. Lear’s, Glenwood. Arkansas. 


IODINE FOR CATTLE 


calf losses often mistaken for abortion trou- 
bles. Widely used since 1936. Most successful 
saving calves. Market prices. Write — CUL 
LINAN’S, Bucktail, Nebr. 


TANNING 


We will tan anything from a mouse to a moose. 
Either with hair on, or various kinds of leather. 
Manufacturers gloves, garments, robes. Quick, 
efficient reliable. Free price list. Valcauda Fur 
Co., National Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


DO YOU find it difficult to secure information 
about sheep and sheep ranching methods? The 
Sheep and Goat Raiser reaches more sheepmen 
with more information on range sheep than 
any magazine published. Subscription rates: 
$2.00—two years, $5.00—five years. SHEEP & 
GOAT RAISER. Hotel Cactus Building, San 
Angelo, Texas. 


Send 10c for lists either shotguns, rifles, hand- 
guns, ammunition or send 25c for all lists. 
FRAYSETH’S, Willmar, Minnesota. 


PEAFOWL, swans, pheasants, guineas, bantams, 
ducks, geese, 30 varieties pigeons. John Hass, 
Bettendorf, Ia. 


PAPER - ENVELOPES - ENVELOPE PRINTING. 
Gentry Paper Prod. Box 11, L. I. City 1, N. Y. 


SEEDS 


King Ranch Bluestem and many other excellent 
range and pasture reseeding grasses. Guy 
Hutchinson Company, Uvalde, Texas. 


SHEEP RANCH FOR SALE 


AFTER 50 YEARS in the sheep business, I am retiring and will sell my 2,000 ACRE RANCH, 
located in the lowest tax area in the county and in one of the lowest, if not the lowest 
in the state. It is practically bounded on three sides by the North Umpqua River, which 
does not overflow on ranch. Wonderful fishing and hunting. There are 11 different 
pastures and 21 improved springs. All woven wire fences, no herding or varmints. 


FEEDS: Place has been seeded by plane, with over 40 tons of: Mixed feeds as: perennial 
rye, trefoil (or lotus), plantain, creeping fescue, chewing fescue, sub-clover and timothy. 


PLACE WILL CARRY: 1,000 ewes; very mild climate, eliminating winter feeding. 


THERE ARE TWO MODERN HOUSES: One new house is located on oak knoll with lots of 
shade, - beautiful view. Selling completely furnished and all electrical appliances. Lots of 


flowers and shrubs. 


A NEW BARN: 166’ x 85’. Shearing pens. Convenient corrals. New Fairbanks Morse Scales. 


Fordson Tractor and other farm tools. 


ADDITIGNAL INCOME: is 300,000 feet of saleable timber. Shale pits, river gravel bar and 
lots of ideal river homesites. 300 acres could be put under irrigation. 


Selling for $130,000 by Owner 


Livestock to sell at market price. 


Can arrange terms. 


Have to see to appreciate. 
Start lambing Jan. 15. A good time to come see place and stock NOW 


V. J. PHILIPPI! Box 997 


Phone 3-5676 


ROSEBURG, OREGON 


£7 


Feb. 12-13—Alabama Cattlemen’s Convention, 
Montgomery. 

Feb. 12-21—San Antonio (Tex.) Livestock Ex. 
position. 

Feb. 17-19—Western States Meat Packers Assn, 
annual meeting, San Francisco. 

Feb. 18-19—Louisiana Cattlemen’s Assn. con- 
vention, Alexandria. 

Feb. 19-20—Convention, Utah Cattle & Horse 
Growers Assn., Salt Lake City. 

Mar. 25-27—Tucson (Ariz.) Livestock Show. 

Mar. 28-30—Convention New Mexico Cattle 
Growers, Albuquerque. 

Apr. 10-15—Grand National Junior Livestock 
Exposition, San Francisco. 

June 7-9—Convention, South Dakota Stock 
Growers Assn., Hot Springs. 

June 7-9—Convention North Dakota Stockmen’s 
Association, Dickinson. 


COLD STORAGE HOLDINGS 
(In Thousands of Pounds 


Dec. 31 Nov.30 Dec. 31 Dec. 31 

1953 1953 1952 Avg. 
Frozen Beef ....244,479 190,738 249,168 166,116 
Cured Beef 8,026 6,739 12,918 13,296 
Lamb, Mutton.. 12,973 11,151 21,912 17,226 
Total Pork 329,892 266,170 489,152 496,011 
Total Poultry ..278,409 287,153 278,595 263,214 


CHICAGO LIVESTOCK PRICES 


Jan. 26, 1954 Jan. 22 1953 
$24.75-30.00 $30.00-36.00 

21.75-26.75 23.00-31.50 
19.00-23.00 20.00-25.00 
12.25-13.50 ancassainicea 
Vealers, Ch.-Pr......... 29.00-30.00 
Vealers, Cm.-Gd 19.00-29.00 
Calves, Ch.-Pr........... 20.00-27.00 
Calves, Cm.-M......... 16.00-20.00 
F.&S. Strs., Gd.-Ch. 17.50-23.25 
F.&S. Strs., Cm.-Md. 12.50-17.50 
Hogs (180-240 Ibs.) 25.75-26.75 
Lambs d.-Ch......... 19.75-21.00 
Ewes, Gd.-Ch 7.00- 9.00 
(*200-240# in 1953) 


Steers, Prime 
Steers, Choice 
Steers, 


24.00-32.00 
18.00-24.00 
20.00-27.50 
15.00-20.50 
*18.50-19.40 


19.00-20.50 
8.00- 9.50 


FEDERALLY INSP. SLAUGHTER 
(In Thousands) 


Cattle Calves 
Sodab Ak SE 657 
1,252 523 1,251 
7,037 54,057 
13,165 


5,294 62,451 
WESTERN DRESSED MEATS 
(Chicago* ) 
Jan. 28, 1954 Jan. 21, 1953 
$44.00-—45.00 J 
37.00—40.00 
.... 33.50-35.00 
. 29.00-32.00 


46.00-—49.00 
. 39.00—48.00 
34.00-—44.00 
36.00—38.00 
35.00-36.00 
39.00-—43.00 
37.00-—41.00 
50.00—52.00 
_...(*Based at New York in 1953) 


Hogs 
5,439 


Beef, 
Beef, 
Beef, 
Beef, 
Cow, 
Veal, 


56.00-60.00 
48.00-52.00 
37.00—49.00 
41.00—43.00 


CALIFORNIA 
CATTLE RANCH 


1,100 A. Mendocino County on Main 
Highway. 300 A. new hay, 800 A. graz- 
ing. Hi-line, excellent bldgs., modern 
home. Owner claims ranch will run 1,000 
head. Will take some trade. Price, terms; 
pictures. 
R. P. Yager, Broker 
Box 548, Burbank, Calif. 
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